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ARTHENON CLUB.—Notice is hereby 

given'that a GERERAL MEETING of the Members of 

the Parthenon Club be held at the em-youee, on Friday, 
the 16th inst., at Four ¢ 0 relock in the agternoe 

y order of the Committ 
FRED ERIC Ww. HALFORD, Sec. 
Patheess Clab Committes Room, August 2, 1861. 
. The chair will be taken at 4 p.m. precisely. 


CucussTER SPIRE REBUILDING.— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited for this im- 
portant national work. 

Bankers — Messrs. Drummonds, Charing-cross; Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Smith, Lome t. 
Westminster-abbey. 


London beg ae + Cho’ pai’ 
Lord H LEN OX, MPs Chairman. 
Deficiency still cow in if 20, Deon 


Lape ACADEMY.— Artists. are 
ctfully informed that the THIRTY-SEVENTH 
EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL ACADEMY 

p= OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Works of Art intended for ter ym ie will be received (sub- 
ject tothe regulations of the Academy’s Ci — by Mr. 
Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex eager ge until the 17th 
of August; and atthe Academy’ raat d Post-office-place, 

Au 


Church-street, until the et ot 
JAMES T. EGLINGTON, Secretary. 
162, Islington-square, Sionipses 
Bets ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION.—The ANNUAL CONGRESS will be HELD 
at EXETER, commencing MONDAY, AUG. 19, and con- 


tinued to the 26th inst. 











Presiden 
Sir StaFFORD H, NoRTHOOTE, "ia rt., M.P., M.A., C.B. 

Excursions will be made to Crediton, Ford ‘Abbey, Ottery 
St. Mary, Haccombe, Compton Castle, Torquay, ane z 
Cavern, Tiverton, Bradfield ouse, Dartmouth, Darlin 
Hall, Berrey Pommeroy, Totnes, Dartmoor, &c. The vai ous 
churehes, castles, &c., together with the 2: pene of Exeter, 
and other anti nities,” will be examined and explained. 
Tickets to be had of the Local Secretaries, caer; and in 
London, of the Treasurer, T. J. Petticrew, Esq., Onslow- 
on. es, and of the each. 1 G. B. Wright, Esq., 
60, Pall-ma 


RITISH ASSOCIA’ rION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMREA@QT of SCIENCE. 

The NEXT MEETING w held at MANCHESTER, 

commencing on WEDNESDA + September 4, 1861, under the 


Presidency of 
WiiuiaM Farrparrs, Esq., LLD., C.E., F.R.S. 


The tccention Room will be The Portico, in Mosley-street. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Asso- 





be ee acco! : yf a statement pegged or not the ppm 
present at the meeting, OHN 
M.A. LL.D., F.R.S., Assistant wen ‘Ys 


PHILLIPS, 

Bay FOS. ALrniy Neto, Est), ARTIC HaxsoM 

BA. F.G.S., ALFRED N Esq., ARTHUR RANSOME, Esq., 

MA., and Professor Roscor, B.A., Local Secretaries, Man- 

chester. JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 
_ 6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames- Street, London. 


ILNER GIBSON TESTIMONIAL.—At 
a MEETING at Fendall’s Hotel, on the 19th of July, in 
Bicey, of resolutions moved and seconded by Sir J. V. 

it uF. Sir Charles Douglas, M.P., Mr. Cobden, M.P., 
Mr. J. White, M.P., and Mr. W. N. Ashurst, it was deter- 
mined to invite a public collection towards a FUND for a 
TESTIMONIAL to the Right Hon. T. MILNER GIBSON, to 
commemorate the final Abolition of all Taxes on Literature 
and the Press. 

Chairman of the Committee—Mr. William Ewart, M.P. 
reasurer—Mr. Robert Chambers. 
Secretary—Mr. John Francis. 

Arrangements are in progress for the formation of Local 
Committees in Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Newcastle-u gg Ashton-under-Lyne, &c. 

Subscri pee Halt limited to 11, can be sent to Messrs. DruM- 
yorD and Co., C seed atuec: or to the Treasurer, RoBERT 
CHAMBERS, Esq., 3 Paternoster-row, London, E.C.: or paid 
to the Collector, Mr. THOMAS SANDERSON. 

By order of the Committee, 
JOHN FRANCIS, Hon. Sec. 


T. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL FUND.—The 


Committee again APPEAL to the nation at large, on 
behalf of the proposed decorations of our Metropolitan Cathe- 








dral, according to the unfinished plan of Sir Christopher 
While funds are showered with lavish hand for various 


Works connec‘ed with religion, industry, and art, may it not 
be hoped that something will be spared towards fully embel- 
lishing the too long neglected interior of this great national 
fice in a manner worthy of the designs of its famous — 
tect, of the unrivalled majesty of its exterior, and of the 
religious objects for which the first and noblest Protestant 
Cathedral was erected. 
jons to any amount will be received by Messrs. 
Riviyeton, No. 3, Waterloo-place, 8.W.; Messrs. BELL and 
Datpy, 186, Fleet-street, E.C.; the Rev, J. P. Povan, 16, 
Tavistock-square, or at St. Ann’ S School, St. Ann’s-lane, E. C.; 
and by the following bankers—Messrs. ‘DrumMonD, Charing- 
cross; Cours, Strand; GosLines and Co., and Hoares, Fleet- 
street; Surrn, PAYNE, BARCLAY's, and Barretr’s, Lombard- 
TLLTAMS, DEAcon, and bo 8, Birchin-lane; and at 
the Chesterbiene 68, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 
WM. CALVERT SHONE, Sec. 
ESs4xs 





and REVIEWS DEFENCE 
FUND.—The Bishop of ey has instituted ye 
ceedings in the Arches Court of Ca meet ary against the 
Dr. Rowland Williams, Vicar “of Broad Chalk, on account of 
pny article entitled “ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches,” published 
in the “Essays and Reviews.” 

suit may be followed by others tending to suppress the 

freedom phe jous nperta and the decision in the case will 
ance, 


be of 
it is th thought right to give an Se merge d to the friends of 
liberty in the Church of England, and others, to show 
sympathy for the cause by contributing to defray the 
expenses which will necessarily be incurred in defending 
the present suit. 
Cc, % Sa ais M.A., 6, King’s Bench-walk, 


Hon. 
THEODORE DU BOIS, Rolls-chambers, Chan- ( Secs. 


cery-lane, 
t Messrs. CurLp and Co., Temple-bar, have kindly consented 
toreceive subscriptions to the credit ofthe Essays and Reviews 
; and communications may be addressed to 


ence Fu 
i of the Secretaries, or to Essays and Reviews Defence 
mmittee, 7, Godliman-street, Doctors’-commons, E.C. 














i )% NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.—The 
CTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ARABIC 
and HINDUSTANES will be held on THURSDAY, October 
10, 1861. Candidates are requested to send their Applications 
and Testimonfals on or before that day to the Registrar of the 
University, from whom further iy chap i may be learned. 


By 
JAMES H. TODD, D.D., Registrar. 
Trinity College, July 1, 1861. 


a 
RYSTAL PALACE, MONDAY NEXT, 
AUGUST 12.—BLONDIN’ 3 only Ascent next week, on 
account of his engagement in Ireland, at Five o'clock. Great 
Féte of the Railway Benevolent Institution. Band of Cold- 
stream Guards, Military Sports, and Competition in the Rifle- 
o—- General Sports and Games throughout the day. 

Special Excursion Trains from Aylesbury, on the London 
and North-Western Railway; from Bow, and Kew, and in- 
termediate Stations, on North London Railway; from Ports- 
mouth, Petworth, Brighton, and intermediate’ Stations, on 
South-Coast Railway ; from Dover, Rochester, and Interme- 

diate Stations, on London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

Admission, One Shilling. 


= 
ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted 1308. 
Secretary—Sir SAMUEL BIGNOLD. 

The whole of the profits divided with the assured. 

Ample security offered by an accumulated capital of 2,000,000/. 

One-half of the first five annual premiums may remain ‘as a 
permanent charge upon policies granted for the whole dura- 
tion of life. 

The income of the Society is upwards of 237.0007. 

The amount insured is upwards of 5,078.0002. 

Since its commencement 32,700 policies have been issued, and 
5,066,5551. paid tothe representativ: es of 6,854 deceased members. 

= bonuses may be applied at the option of the assured 
as fo’ 

Asa penn added to the policy, or the amount may be re- 
ceived at once, that is, its cash value, or it may be applied in 
reduction of the future annual premium. 

The rates of premium are lowerthan those of some offices 
by nearly 10 per cent., a benefit in itself equivalent to an an- 
nual bonus. 

For prospectuses apply at the Society’s offices, Surrey-street, 
Norwich, and 6, Crescent, Blackfriars, London. 














THE PRESS. 
AX EDITOR WANTED, on an old- 


jo journal in a large town. Fag produce 
first-class reference as to ability an respectabil 
Address .“ W. G.,"’ Batty, Parrington, Pee Sons, 

17 ‘aigerhwtentreet 














O EDITORS.—WANTED, a Gentleman 
of experience and ability to EDIT a well-established 
district. Bea ey and testimonials required. 
Ad 83 “ DELTA,” Messrs. King and Loder’s, No. 239, 
hag’ NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
gentleman of considerable experience in connection 
EDITOR or AGER, or to supply leaders or correspon- 
dents’ letters. 
5, Clement’s-inn, Strand, W.C., London 
EWSPAPER for SALE.—A WEEKLY 
an unusually respectable advertising connection, is for imme- 
diate SALE, owing to the ill-health of the proprietor. The 
ncome. 
Address “ W. W.,”’ 16, Upper Stamford-street, Blackfriars, S. 
NEWSPAPER INVESTMENTS. 
e SALE and PURCHASE of NEWSPAPER PRO- 
PERTY, have for disposal : 
advertising connection and good circulation, with a well- 
conducted printing business. Capital required about 20007. 
newspaper management. 
2. A Liberal Provincial Paper, of good circulation, with two 


J 
Newspaper of Conservative principles, in a manufacturing 
Upper Thames-street. 
with hee ne ae 7 press, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 
A 

Address “ W. M..”’ General Reporters’ Association, 
LOCAL PAPER, with an influential circulation, and 
rice for the copyright is 1007. A printer would make a sure 
MITCHELL and Co., Agents for the 
1, An important Liberal Provincial Paper, of extensive 
A most eligible opportunity for any gentleman versed in 
branch papers. Returns nett profit over 500/. per annum. The 


plant and copyright, inclusive of Cowper’s engine, will be sold | 
| for 1100/7, 


ne reasons given for the retirement of the 
present owne' 
3 A Gentleman, of Conservative principles, who could take 
art Management of a first-class Provincial Paper. Could be 
ntroduced as Partner or otherwise. Capital required not less 
than 20001. to 35001 

4. Particulars wanted of a property which embraces with 
the ey proprietary a Stationery and Printing busi- 
ness. B.: ar thorough investigation. 

C. MrrcHEtt and Co., Newspaper Press Directory and 

General haverees office, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
street, E.C 








ELEGRAPHS for PRIVATE USE. 


The London District Telegraph Company (Limited) are 
now prepared to provide and maintain in working order 


PRIVATE TELEGRAPHS of the most simple and cheapest | 
Terms on | 


description for connecting places of business, «c. 
open. 
CHARLES CURTOYS, Seeuetary and Manager. 
Chief Office, 99, Cannon-street, E.C. 


ORTABLE TENT, for Sketching Tours, 


Pic-nics, or Summer Excursions. Size, when packed. 
‘poe by 3inches, and 4 feet 4 inches long; size, when 
pitched, 6 feet Oy and 7 feet high ; weight of tent — Ibs., 
weight ‘of case 1 Price 31s. 6d. ; extra strong, 368. ; case, 

3s. 6d. or 4s. each._GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufae- 
faring artists’ Colourmen, 51 and 52, Rathbone-place, London. 


O the SECRETARIES of LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONS.—Miss KATHARINE!HICKSON begs 
to announce she is now forming ENGAGEMENTS for her 
Tlustrative Readings from Shakespeare, Sheridan Knowles, 
an Hour with the Poets, &c. 
Miss Hickson will be happy to receive communications at 
her residence, Strawberry House, the Mall, Chiswick, W. 














THE ARTS. 
ECOND ANNUAL CITY EXHIBITION 


of PAINTINGS by MODERN ARTISTS is NOW 
OPEN at HAYWARD and LEGGATT’S GALLERY. En- 


trance by 28, Cornhill. Admission o: 
pes ad y 3, n presentation of private 


N AY DAY in the TIME of ELIZABETH. 

An India Proof before Letters of this valuable Plate 

for SALE 

Apply (if by letter, addressed “ C. D.”) at 94, King-street, 
Camden-town. 


y ILL SHORTLY CLOSE. — Holman 

Hunt's Great Picture.—The EXHIBITION of HOL- 
MAN HUNT'S ay veg es of “The Finding of 
the Saviour in the Tem 0 nin Jerusalem in 1354, and 
completed in 1860, is N Ww oi N to the public, at the Ger- 
man Gallery, 168, New Bond-street, from Twelve to Six. 
Admission 1s. 


VICTORIA C CROSS GALLERY.—Third 











Season.—DAILY, from Ten till Seven. Admission 1s. 
OUR HEROES and heir DEEDS, painted i L. W. 
DESANGES. Episodes of battle:—Alma, Inkermann, Bala- 


clava, the Trenches, Sebas' 
field of India. The collection 


catalogue 6d. 
all, Piccadilly. 


Egyptian 
ROMWELL REFUSING the CROWN of 
ENGLAND offered by Parliament, A.D. 1657, containing 
upwards of 30 authentic Portraits, nearly life size, = by 
¥ aguire, aap eer of Frank Crossley, Esq., M. P.—Messrs. 
J. NINGS beg to announce that this fine 
PICTU RE is now on VIEW at their Gallery, 62, Cheapside, 
E. a from 10 to 5 daily. Admission by invitation or ad dress 

car 


GALOON | for ARTS and. ANTIQUITIES. 
A rich Collection of Antiquities, Old and Modern Paint- 
ings, Water-Colour Drawings, Engravings, Sculptures, Wood 
=“ tures, Armour, Carved Frames, Gems, &c. &c., isOPEN 
rienner-street, 40, Munich. HERR SPENGEL, Pro- 
cehibor. Commissions for purchase at public sales will be con- 
scientiously executed. 
7" roprietor is permitted to refer to the Critic Office, 10, 
ellington-street, Strand, as voucher for his respectability. 


MUSIC. 
ME... WILBYE COOPER begs to inform 


nie tint Me during his absence in Italy, all letters 
and eng: autumn, sent to24. Vi ictoria-terrace, 
Weeleeenareres v. will —_— immediate attention. 
Hotel Feder, Turin, i uly 26, 


LLE. PAREPA, Miss Corelli, Messrs. 

Montem Smith, Allan Irving, and J. L. Hatton ‘will 

nate a a through the United Kingdom in November 
an 

Letters = 2 Oratorios and Concerts to be addresed 

Mr. ALLAN IRVING, No.8, Hinde-street, Manchester-s« ‘square, w. 


ol, the Persian War ind the 
‘gely increased. Descriptive 
JAS. ROWE, Secretary. 

















HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 














the Cathedral and Shire Hall, September 10th, lth, 
12th, and 13th.—Mlle. Tietjens. Mme. Weiss, and Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Miss Susan Pyne; Sig. ee 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Winn, an 
Mr. Weiss. 

Programmes may be obtained of the conductor, 

G. TOWNSHEND SMITH, Hereford. 
” 
W. H. CALLCOTT’S SHORT SACRED 
AIRS, arranged for piano 3 and fingered. 12 numbers, 
each 1s. No.'1. The Epitaph. Miriam’s Song. 3. The 
Shepherd's Flock. 4. The ¥ orning ¢ of Joy. 5. The Prayer in 
Mosé. 6. The Song of Praise. The Mourner'’s Tears. 
& The White Robes. 9. The Messengers of Peace. 10. The 
Captive’s Harp. 11. The Rose of Sharon. 12. Jubilate Deo. 
London: Rorert Cocks and Co. 

MUsic.—A GREEN CATALOGUE 

(intended for professors, teachers, heads wCechools &e. ), 
containing upwards of 2000 and v 
cluding numerous copyrights ghts, furnished gratis and | eae 
Applicants are to write for" The G Green Catalogue,” 
and to enclose their professional cards. 

Address Ronert Cocks and Co.. New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W., publishers to the Queen and to the Emperor 
Napoleon I. 

~ a r 
N ESSRS. ROBERT’ COCKS and Co. 
REPAIR all descriptions of PIANOFORTES on 





moderate terms and with despatch. 
6, New Burlington-street. 


PIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
in aid of the Minds of the General Hospital, on the 
27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of Angust. Principa Vocalists: 
Mile. Titiens, Mme. Rudersdorff, Mme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
~ Mile. Adelina Patti, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, and Miss 
Palmer; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Sig. Giuglini, 
Mr. Santley, and Sig. Belletti. Organist, Mr. . Stimpson. 
Conductor, Mr, Costa. 
Outline of the Performances. 
Tuesday Morning.—“ Elijah ''—Mendelsshon. 
Wednesday Morning. —‘‘ Samson’ _ 
Thursda orning.—‘‘ Messiah "—Hand 
tee parie —Grand Service in “ Tsrael 


in 
"x. Miscellaneous Concert. rand Finale, 
ovate “Siege of Corinth” — Rossini; 
* Lorely” — Mendelssobn; Overture, “Der Freysehutz "2 
Weber; Selections from Operas, fe. 

Wednesday sents fie Treation a . 


Overture ond Musts cig Bhiakespease' “Midsummer 
verture and 3 
Dream.” — M Rainn > - Guillaume D an i 
Rossini; Selections from Operas, og Overture, > 
niello ’—Auber. 
Friday Evening.—“ Judas Maccabeus ’'"—Handel. 
Parties requiring Getatied programmes of the perfo 
may have them forwarded by post, or may ob 
atter the 20th July (with any other information 
application to Mr. Henry HowELL, Secretary 
mittee, 34, Bennett’s-bill, st 
J. O. MASON, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


m of Ancient ana Modern Drawings of the late 
R. S. BAYLEY, F.S.A., of Hereford. 


71 
\" ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will 
a SELL by AUCTION at their House. on MONDAY, 
August 12. and following day, the COLLECTION of DRAW- 
INGS by Ancient and Modern Artists which has been formed 
from the various ote ctions that have been dispersed during 
the last fifte-n years by the late Rev. R. 8. B AYLEY, of Here- 
ford; comprising a large assemblage of the works of the Ger- 
man, Dutch, Itali-n. Venetian. French, and English masters, 

including many very rare and fine examples. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


The Collecti 
Rev. 






The Collection of Books of Mr. Haypay, the celebrated 
Bookbinder, comprising many of his choicest speclmens of 
Binding. 

7 ° 

QOUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 

7 by AUCTION. at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. on 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 15th, at ONE o'clock, the CHOICE 

COLLECTION of BOOKS, nearly the whole of which are in 

sumptuous bindings by Mr. Haydav: including a complete set 

of.the Aldine Poets, 53 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliographical De- 
cameron, 3 vols.—Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the 

Middle Ages, lar aper—Shaw’s Alphabets and Devices of 

the Middle Ages > paper—Shaw's Ornaments, large paper 

—Richardson’s En ng gli sh Dictionary, 2 vols. —Holv Bible, im- 

perial 4to.. Oxfo rd edition. mororco elegant. sides and back 
poet richly tooled, wi ith 6 vellum fiv-leaves, iluminated, gilt 
corners, bosses, and clasps (the binding alone of this matchless 
volume cost upwards of 50/.)\—D°Oyly and Mant’s Bible and 

Prayer, 4vols. 4to. —Bris igew ater Treatises. 12 vols —Lowndes's 

Ribliographer’ s Manual. 4 vols.—The Book of Gems, 3 vols.— 

Hume and Smollett’s England, 10 vols.—Scott’s Waverley 

Novels. 48 vols.—Ingram's and Le Keux's Memorials of Oxford 

ané@ Cambriige. 5 vols. —Johnson’s Works, with Lite by Bos- 

well, Oxford Editions. 15 vols a orth’s Novels and 

Tales, 18 vols.—Valpv's Shakeneare, 15 vols.—Smyth's Lec- 

tures on History. 5 vols.—The Works of the English Poets in 

the Venetian. French. Monastic, and Roger Payne's style—A 

Collection of Mr. Pickering’s publications, many being presen- 

tation copies—Privately Printed Rooks—Specimens of Binding 

by De Rome, Pandaloupe, and other celebrated Binders, and 
other Interesting Works. 
Catal yeues forwa arded on receipt of two stamps. 



















‘THE ‘BOOKSELLERS’ ‘RECORD. 
O BOOKSELLERS.—As CLERK, or 


CLERK and ASSISTANT. Understands cataloguing. 

The second-hand trade preferred. Seven years’ good refe- 

rence to last ek Fe, 
Address “ M. 

O BOOKSE LLERS and § 


WANTED, by a respectable, active, young 


* Entiott's, Shoe- lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


TATIONERS. 


man, age 








a SITUATION as ASSISTANT, in town or country. Six 
years in the business. Salary not so much an object as 
employinent. 

E. H.,”’ Miles’s Library, Upper-street, Islington, N. 


Address “ 


KOR “pa TT. 71 
O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
LIBRARIANS, &c.—WANTED, bv a voung man, who 
has been two vears in the trade, a SITUATION, where an 
opportunity of improvement and a comfortable heme would 
be afforded. 
Address J. Kine, 


‘NO PRINTERS.—G. LANGLEY and 

SON, Reporter Office, Mansfield, are in want of a steady 

young man as COMPOSITOR. One accustomed to paragraph 
writing and joboing preferred. 


O PRINTERS.—WANTED, by a young 
man, a SITUATION as MACHINE MINDER. Capable 
of keeping engine and machinery in repair. 


10, Upper Ce penhagen-street, Islington. 


Apply by letter “C.C., ™ 34, Tabernacle- walk. 
’ Fo STATIONERS and Others. —To be 
YISPOSED OF. with immediate possession, an old- 
established BUSINESS in the above line. Coming-in 
moderate 


r particulars address “ X. Y.,"’ 39, 
Harrow-road. 

To BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
A voung man. havirg a little capital. wishes to PUR- 

CHASE a BUSINESS, where the receipts are from @00/. to 

sow. a year, with a fair prospect of increasing it. State full 

pe avticnls urs, Tent, © rates, size of house, &c. 

Address “S. S., , Cruwn-street, Finsbury “square, E.C. 


x 7 r 

OOKSE LLI ING, FANCY REPOSI- 

TORY, LIBRARY, &c —To be DISPOSED OF, a small 

BUSINESS as above, in a highly respectable and improving 

neighbourhood, a few miles S.E. of London. It has been 

established 10 or 12 years, and is capable of very great exten- 

sion by any one havi nga little capital at command. 

Address * A. Z.,"’ Post-office, Fleet- stre et, London. 


10 PAPERMAKERS and Others. —TO 
be LET, valuable FREEHOLD STEAM and WATER 
MILLS, with exten-ive manufacturing premises. situate near 


For furthe Bridge-place, 

















a principal market town in Glouce-tershire. The water is 
abundant, and peculiarly adapted for the manufacture of fine 
paper. 








Ap! ply to Messr s. DEBENHAM and Te wson. 80, Cheapside. 


ANOVE R- SQU ARE ROOMS. —These 


celebrated C ONG ERT ROOMS, with the Mansion in 
Hanover-square, to be LET on LEASE, with early pos- 
session 
Particulars and cards view to be had of Messrs. Foster, 
Gi 


all-mall. 
Y al "1" 

V: ACATION T U TOR.—A Graduate of 

Oxford and member of the College of Surgeons, who is 
about to reside six weeks in Vienna, would be glad to TAKE 
CHARGE of a PUPIL during that time, and also for a short 
pedestrian excursion in Switzerland or the Tvrel; or he would 
undertake any Literarv Employment compatible with his own. 

Address “ B. A.”’ (No. 578). 10. Wellington-street, 


Strand, wc. 
.LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES J. 


PLUMPTRE continues to receive pupils at his private 
residence, for instraction in Public Reading, Speaking, and 
pherbranc hes of Professional Elocution, and for the Removal 
of Impediments and Defects of Speech, &c. 

Terms, and testimonia!s from well-known clergymen, bar- 
Tistere, and others. who have been Mr. Piumptre’s pupils, far- 
warded on application to him at26. Elgin-road, Kensiugton- 
park-gardeus. W.: or 1, Essex-court, Tempie, EC. 

Mr. Plumptre’s “Oxferd Lectures on Elocution” are now 
published, price 2s. ¢¢., and may be had at Messrs, J. H. and 
Jas. Parker’ 8, Oxfurd, ‘and 377, Strand, London. 








THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


—-—-—_——_ 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gr atuitous Educational 
Registry. ‘This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of apy fee. Address the Graturrovs EDUCATIONAL 
ReGistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


SEY Nearer 
SRENCH PROFESSOR.—Wanted, in a 


ladies’ school near London, a teacher of the French lan- 
guage. Address, aoe two stamps, Box 4164, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, w.¢ 


I ESIDENT MASTER in a private school, 
near London, to take French conversationally, drawing, 
writing, and the ordinary English subjects. A liberal salary 
will be given Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4166, 10, 

Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


YESIDENT TUTOR. Required a gentle- 


/ man not under 35 years of age, to impart sound’ instruc- 
tion in Greek, Latin, political economy, logic, French (conver- 
sationally), and rhetoric if possibie. A Frenchman would be 
preferred. Locality North Devon. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4168, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


TNUTOR.—A graduate in mathematical 

honours at Cambridge is required to assist in the pre- 
paration of candidates for the competitive examination for 
the army, &. Stipend 1501. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 4170, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


ASSist ANT MASTER wanted in a highly 


respectable middle-class school in Wiltshire. to teach 
the middie classics and French. Age between 20 and 30. One 
who can play the organ will be preferred. Salary 40/. Address, 
inc losiug two stamps, Box 4172, 10. Wellington- street, W.C. 








SSISTANT in a proprietary school near 
3 London, number of boarders about 25. Preference will 
be given to a clergyman and a graduate. A liberal stipend 
will be givento a person duly qualified, and his position with 
the pupils will be thorouglily upheld. There will be a great 
deal of leisure time, which may be employed in private tuition. 
Good recent testimonials indispensable. An interview any 
evening after six. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4174, 
10. Wellington-street, Strand, w.c. 


SSISTANT. A clergyman (M.A. Cam- 


4 bridge). residing on the “Southern Coast, and who 
prepares a few pupils, sons of noblemen and gentlemen, forthe 
public schools, army, navy. &¢., requires a Tutor to assist 
him after the present vacation in the mathematical and French 
instrnetion of his pupils. Applicants to state terms, qualifi- 
cations, &c. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4176, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. Cc. 


ASSISTANT in a clergy man’s ’s pri rivate school, 
4 in the west of London; “wanted in the beginning of 


Remuneration, board and lodging and assistance 
This offer would suit any 








September. 
in reading out of school hours 
gentleman preparing for the university. Address, inclosing 
two stamps. Box 4178, 10, Weillington-sireet, Strand, W.C. 


‘OTTO’ . 

SSISTANT in a Warwickshire private 
4 school. Required, a young man capable of teaching 
Latin, French, and the rudiments of Greek to boys under 13 
years of age, and willing to assist generally ia school and play- 
ground duties. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4180, 10, 
Wellingts m-street, Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT in a boarding se school, near 
4 London. Must be a sound discipinarian, possessed of 
experience, and able to impart a classieal education, wi'h 
thorough English, algebra, Euclid, and French. Salary 600. 
the tirst year. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4182, 10, 
Wellington~ street. Strand, W.c, 


OVERNESS in a clergyman’ s family, 
twenty miles from London, toinstruct four children, the 
eldest 14 years of age. in English, good drawing and singing. 
She must be exnerienced, not less than 30 years of age, a 
member of the Church of England, and able to improve and 
lead the village choir. Applicants to state age, references, 
and experience in training. Address, inc ae two stamps, 
Box 4184, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W ¢ 


OVERNESS. Wanted, in a boy’s school, 


a lady to teach juniors English. French, and music, and 
to take charge of the wardrobes. &c. Applicants to state 
salary and full particulars. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 4186, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


( yp ERM AN GOVERNESS. W anted, in a 

ladies’ school in one of the midland counties. Appli- 
cants to state full particulars as to canabilities, salary, &c. 
Address, “yt ne umps, Dox 4188, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, wi ees 


OVERNESS. Wanted by a widower, a 
lady to instruct his daughters (ages 15 and 10) in 
English, French, and music. Applicants to state terms, age, 

















&c.. Address. ir closing two stamps, Box 4190, 10, Wellington- 
| street. Strand, Ww. ie 


OVERNESS in a ladies’ school in n Scotland, 

to teach German, French, drawing. music. and the 

English branches. She would heave assistance in all but 

German, drawing, and needle -work. Salary moderate. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, 30x 4192, 10, Wellington- street, W.c, 





T 

AILY GOVERNESS. Wanted in the 
neighbourhood of Clapham for two little girls, ages 12 
and 7, to have the entire charge of them during the day from 
9 to 5, and to instruct them in all the branches of a thorough 
English education, with French and masic. Good references 
required. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4194, 10, Wel- 

lington-street. Strand, W.C. 


RENCH GOVERNESS. The wife of a 
clergyman wishes to receive into her family, for ahout 

six weeks, a French lady (Protestant) who would be willing, 
in return for board and travelling expenses, to give a few 
hours’ instruction daily in French and music Applicants to 


—= 


UNIOR GOVERNESS in a ladies’ school, 


in Staffordshire. Required a young lady capable of 
teaching, English, music, French, and dancing. The duties 
are light, and masters attend for the elder pupils. Salary 201, 
with board, residence, laundress. and travelling expenses, 
Address, inclosin, two stamps, Box 4200, 10, Wellington. 
street. Strand, W.C 


UNIOR GOVE RNESS in a ladies’ school, 


e in Staffordshire. Required a young lady capable of 
teaching English, music, French, and dancing. The duties 
are lig shit, and masters attend for the elder pupils. Salary 20/,, 
with board, residence, laundress, and travelling expenses’ 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4202, 10, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C. 


RTICLED PUPIL. Wanted in a well- 
established ladies’ school in Yorkshire. She must wel} 
understand musie and arithmetic. To one seeking further 
improvement and a comfortable home this situation offers 
many advantages. A young lady wishing to remain two or 
three years can be received on payment of a moderate pre- 
mium. Address, including two stamps, Box 4204, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C, 


al are) » 

NURSERY GOVERNESS wanted, in a 

gentleman’s family, to take the entire charge of two 
children (ages 8 to 5). She would have to attend to their 
clothes. and, if necessary, assist in making them; age not 
under 25. None but a person of decided religious views, and who 
is experienced in tuition, need apply. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4206, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Ap pointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educutional Registry. — This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Graturrovs EpvcarionaL Reeisrry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 

















“ Box ” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 
—— a —— 
GENERAL MANAGER or HEAD 
4 ASSISTANT in a good school. * Locality, if healthy, im- 
material. Advertiser is 31 years of age, and possesses a 


certificate of merit from the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. Attainments, English grammar, analysis and composi- 
tion, with thorough arithmetic; also Euclid (4 books), algebra 
(Colenso's), mensuration, &c. The classics he is not well upin. 
The giving of school lectures, and the management of a school, 
are his chief points. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box $355, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


~ ‘ 
AS PRIVATE TUTOR or SCHOOL 

ASSISTANT, by a gentleman of very considerable 
experience in tuition, and thoroughly competent to undertake 
Greek, Latin, French (acquired in France), English. junior 
mathematics, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, com- 
position, and elocution. Possesses also some knowledge of 
German and drawing. Age 34. Salary 50/. with board and 
residence. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8357, i0, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR, in London or 
4 suburbs, by a B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
24 vears of age. Teaches Greek, Latin, mathematics, Euclid, 
algebra, mechanics, natural science, logic, &c. Has held a 
previous engagement, and possesses good testimonials. Terms, 
two hours per day 607 per annum; three hours 802. A country 
engagem ent on good terms would not be objected to, —. 
inclosing two stamps, Box 8359, 10, . Wellington-street, W.C. W.4 











AS} MASTER im a good school, where there 


is a furnished house. Xavertiser has been trained, and 
is certificated and experienced. Possesses excellent testi- 
monials. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8361, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, _ WwW. Cc. 





S TEACHER of Italian, French, and 
Spanish, by a late Professor at the Royal College of St. 
Alessandro in Milan, and formerly tutor to the sons of an 
English nobleman. He holds a diploma from the University 
of Genoa. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8363, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS TUTOR to two or three boys during 


the present long vacation, by an Undergraduate of 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Bebeotes may be made to the Tutor 
of his College or to the Rev. W. W. Harvey, Aliayne’s Gram- 
mar-school, Uttoxeter. ve on inclosing two stamps, Box 
8365, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS TUTOR in a gentleman’s family or 
a first-class school, by a gentleman who possesses a per- 
fect knowledge of F reneh ‘and German, and is also a brilliant 
pianist. He is a native of Germany, a Protestant, and 
30 years of age; speaks English fluently, "aa has had con- 
siderable experience in tuition. Address, inelosing two 
stamps, Box 8367, 10, W ellington-street, ‘Strand, y.C. 














S VISITING TUTOR in families and 


LA. schools, to give instruction in the German language and 
literature, also to prepare young gentlemen for the civil and 
military examinations. Advertiser has been an officer of the 
Hanoverian army and the B. G. Legion; he was educated at 
the Military Academy in Hanover, and at the University of 
Gottingen. References to families and schools of high stand- 
ing. Address, _— stamps, Box 8369, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand 


§ VISITING * TUTOR, to teach French, 


* by a Parisian gentleman of literary tastes and acquire- 
ments, and of great experience in tuition both in France and 
in Eneland. References kindly permitted by persons of high 
standing, members of Parliament, &c. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8371, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


A S VISITING TUTOR, by a married 
gentleman, formerly of the University of Oxford, and 
whose time is now partly engaged as visiting tutor in a school 
near London. Terms moderate. ddress, inclosing two 
stamps. Box 8573, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 


S GENERAL ASSISTANT in a boarding 


school in the count Teaches Latin and French, 
geography and maps, Engl sh grammar and composition, 
pane geometry, mensuration of surfaces, &c. Has had great 
cron in tuition, both in schools and with private pupils. 
401. Age 50. "address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8575, 

io. Ww ‘llington-street.. Strand, W.C. 























State full particulars and give references. Address, ine! g 
two stamps, Box 4196, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


YESIDENT TEACHER in a ladies’ board- 
ing and day school in Lincolnshire. Requirements, 
English, drawing, dancing, and assistance in music. Must be 
amember of the Charch of England. Salary 20¢ Addre 




















inclosing two stamps, Box 4198, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 





rhea Box 8379, 10, Wellington-street, Stran 


A§ ASSISTANT MASTER or PRIVATE 
TUTOR by a Cambridge B.A. pate in Classical Tripos). 
Knows well arithmetic, Euclid, algebra, elementary me- 





chanics, and classics all. Has had experience in tuition. Age 
23. Salary 1000. if resident, 1304. to 150/. if non-resident. Can 
give very good references. My 4 7 two stamps, 
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Ss “4S ASSISTANT, either in a school or 

private family, by a native of France, 31 years of age, 

and capable of teaching French and drawing, also English if 

required. Can produce very good testimonials. Terms very 

moderate, or even mutual. Address, 7 ae two stamps, 
Box 8419, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.¢ 


AS ASSISTANT MASTER in a boarding 
school, or TUTOR in a gentleman's family. Is qualified 
to teach history, geography, grammar and analysis, arith- 
metic thoroughly, mathematics, classics, German, and natural 
philosophy. Entered the Cheltenham "Norm: il College as a 
frst-class Queen's scholar, and was resident student for two 
years. Has been senior assistant in a grammar school. 
Salary 50/. including board and lodging. Age 20. The situ- 
ation sought will be required at Michaelmas. Adasen in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8381, 10, Wellington-street, Ww. 


S ASSISTANT MASTER in a school; 


age 20. Teaches Euclid (Ist six books), algebra (in- 
cluding quadratic equations), trigonometry (plain and spheri- 
eal), elementary mechanics, map and chart drawing, and is 
able to assist in the general routine of school duties. Has 
heen a pupil teacher, and engaged in tuition 43 years. Salary, 
if resident, 30/., non-resident, 702 Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 3585, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W. Cc. 














“AS GOVERNESS in a private family. 


Wanted at Michaelmas, by a young lady. She teaclies 
English. music, and singing in all its branches, with the rudi- 
ments of French and drawing. Has had six y ears’ experience 
in tuition, and can refer to several highly respectable families. 
Salary desired 307. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8335, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS to children under twelve 
years of age. Was specially trained for a governess, 
ind is capable of imparting a sound English education, with 
French (grammatically) and music, Has had very good expe- 
rience both in a school and ina family. Would forward refe- 
rence to her last situation on application. Age 24. Salary 
not less than 207., with laundress. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8387, 10. Weillington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a school or family to 
4 children under twelve vears of age, by a young lady 
who has just returned from France, where she has been for 
the last two vears finishing her education. Is fully competent 
to teach English, French, music, and the rudiments of draw- 
ing. A very moderate salarv will be accepted. Address, 
inclasing two stamps, Box 8389, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


so . °. 

S GOVERNESS in a family to one or 
4 two pupils; London or its vicinity preferred; young 
pupils not objected to. Can impart a sound and intellectual 
Pnglish education in all its branches, music theoretically and 
practically, drawing in several styles, French, German, and 
Italian, all good and acquired in London and Paris. Has had 
several engagements in families of rank and distinction: pos- 
sesses great experience and the highest testimonials, Salary 
not jess than 100 guineas, Addre 288, inclosing two stamps, Box 
$391, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family to young 
4, children, or JUNIOR TEACHER in aschool: age 20. 
Is competent to instruct in English and French. Has had 
three vears’ experience in tuition. Her friends are highly 
respectable. and she can with confidence refer to the lady in 
whose family she last taucht. Salary 10/, perannum. Address, 
ine closing two stamps, Box 8395, 10, _Wellington-street, W. .C. 


S GOVERNESS in a private family ; 
4 London preferred; age 20. Teaches thorough English, 
French, and German (to pupils not too far advanced), also 
music to beginners. Would be happy to make herself useful 
in any way not menial. her object being to procure an engage- 
ment in a clergyman’'s or professional gentleman's family, 
and where she would be treated as one of the family. Three 
My ars’ experience in tuition. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Rox 8595, 10, _Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 


S GOVERNESS in a family or school, 


4 bya young lady, anative of North Germany. She has 
had two years’ experience in tuition. and is capable of teach- 
ing thoroughly both German and French. Salary required 
from 202. to 307, She possesses good testimonials, and can give 
the most satisfactory. references. Age23. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 8597, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS or USEFUL 
£X COMPANION, by a young lady, the daughter of a 
medical man. Is competent to instruct children under 8 years 
f age in English and the rudiments of music and French, 
She is a good needlewoman, and would take charge of her 
pupils’ wardrobe. Is a member of the Church of England. 
Salary 15/. and laundress. Address, ane two stamps, 
Box 8399. 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.¢ 


S GOVERNESS to children under twelve 


4 years of age. and where a nursemaid is kept: a clergy- 
man’s family preferred. She instructs in sound Enzylish, 
French, the rudiments of music, plain and ornamental 
needlework of all kinds, and can take the entire charge of the 
wardrobe. She is well connected, and ean give highly satis- 
factory references. Age 22. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
ox 8401, 10, . Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S FINISHING GOVERNESS , by. a lady 


of very considerable exverience in tuition, and eapable 
of teaching English generally. with history, geography, 
arithmetic, &c.. Freneh (acquired in France during child- 
hood), Italian, and German, alsothe harp, piano, organ, and 
thorough bass, learnt of first-rate masters in London. Salary 
1607. per annum and washing. References unexceptionable. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8403, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C. ‘ Phe <2. oe 
AS} MORNING GOVERNESS in a family ; 
the caahen district of London preferred; age 21. 
Teaches English. French (acquired during a three years’ 
residence in Paris), German, music, and drawing. Terms 
moderate. Can offer good references. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8405, 10, Wellington- -street, Strand. W.¢ 


S MORNING GOV ERNESS, in the 
locality of Holloway, &c., or as RESIDENT GOVER- 
NESS (the seaside preferred). Advertiser is middle-aged, 
and competent te teach English and French thoroughly, 
drawing in various styles. music where the pupils are not 
very advaneed, and the rudiments of Latin. Possesses con~ 
siderable experience both in tuition and in the management of 
children. Would not object to the superintendence ofa family 
deprived of maternal care. Salary not the primary considera- 
tion, but from 201. to 301, according to duties required. Good 
references can be given. Address, = two stamps, Box 
8407, 10, Wellington-street, § Strand, W.¢ 


























S$ RESIDENT GOVERNESS 


In a 
gentiemen’s family, or first-class school, in or near 
London, by a young Swiss lady of goad family. She under- 
takes French. German, and music, and can be highly recom- 
mended. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8400, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


7 ° P 

S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family, 

by a native of Switzerland (Protestant). She has had 

six years’ experience in tuition, and her last engagement was 

in a school near Wakefield. Is fully competent to teach 

French, German, drawing, and music. Would prefer pupils 

from 12 to 17 years of age, and the locality of London. Salary 

desired from 40/. to 802. Possesses good testimonials, and can 

give satisfactory references. Age 28. Address, ae two 
stamps, Box 8411, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S TEACHER in a family or and by a 


young lady whose acquirements are English, French, 
German, and the rudiments of music. Age 22. She has been an 
English teacher in Germany, and can give very good refe- 
rences. Address, inclosing two stamps, = $413, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W. é. 


S VISITING GOVERNESS in the neigh- 


bourhood of Plumstead; age 23. Is fully competent to 
teach English and French, with the rudiments of music and 
singing. Is the daughter ofa phy sician, and at present holds 
a resident engagement in a lady’s school. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 8415, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. Cc. 





AS NURSERY G GOVERNESS, or as 
JUNIOR TEACHER, by a young lady ‘who has just 
returned from France, where she has been for the last two 
years finishing her education. A very moderate salary will 
be accepted. Age 18 Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
8417, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
ATH.— PROSPECTUSES of the 


_ COLLEGES may be had by post from Noyes’ Library. 


DUCATION.— WEST CENTRAL 

COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, at 40, 
Southampton-row, Russell-square, subjected to examination 
by Professors of Queen's College, Harley-street. Miss 
WORTH, Lady Resident. assisted by other teachers. The 
above School will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
Monday, September 9. The Term be a! re eee 21, 

TAYLOR, Hon, Sec. — Sec. 














T. MARGARET'S COLLEGE, CRIEFF, 
N.B., for the EDUC ey of YOUNG r ADIES. 
"Principal—The I tev. A. LenpDRUM. M.A 

For prospectuses, examination papers, and ail particulars, 
apply to the Rev. the Principal. 

v.B. The next Term will commence on Tuesday, the 20th of 
August, when there will be vacancies for three clergymen’s 
daughters at the reduced rate of 40/. a vear. 


al ‘ 
Si. MARGARET'S COLLEGE, | 
\J NORTHEND. FULHAM, LONDON, S.W., for the | 
EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES. | 
Principal—-The Rev. A. LeNprum, M.A. | 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. Freperick Taunton, M.A. | 











For prospectuses and all particulars apply to the Rev. the 
Vice-Principal. 
N.B. All the pupils are resident in the College. 

The next Term will commence on Thursday, 19th of 


September. 
HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
This ancient FOUNDATION SCHOOL offers great ad- 


vantages to Clergyman, Professional, and other Gentlemen, 
desirous of securing a superior education for their sons at a | 





moderate expense 
ms for boarders, &c., on application to the Head 
aster. 
EDM. 8S. CROOKE, B.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
Head Master. Chigwell, near London, N.E. | 





sive and valuable COLLECTION of STANDARD 
trade card, : ¥ 
PANCRAS-LANE, 


QUEEN- 


ANSDOWN 


and BATH PROPRIE- 


4 TARY COLLEGE.—This elegant building, erected with 
special regard to the requirements of the college, stands on 


its own 


within one mile of the city. 


— order. 


Principal, the Rev. 


for boarders from 45 guineas per annum. 
For prospectuses and particulars, address the Cooretanten, 
_Messrs. Man TY Mav LE, and Ropertson, Bath. 


(established by donation, 1837 


grounds on the health- -giving hill of Lansdown, 
The education afforded is of the 
JOSEPHUS GLOVER, 
M.A., F.R.ALS., assisted by a staff of efficient masters. Ter 


YROSVENOR COLLEGE. BE Bath 


; united to King’s College, 


London, 1859).—A SCHOL: ARSHIP will be awarded in August, 


open to NEW-COMERS. 


This will entitle the recipient to a 


Free Education throughout his course and to other privileges. 


For particulars apply to the Rev. 
Fees for boarding from 30/. to 45/. 


LB. Grpsong, Principal. 
per annum. 


Students can 


graduate (B. A.) without residence or examination elsewhere. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Get moter of agrammar school), 


tlemen REA 
more young Pt 


and grounds. 


~ “Rev. M, A.,”’ 


DING with him for Oxford 
receive ONE more. 
)PILS. 
first-rate mathematical and French masters. 
and fine bracing air. 
3rassington’s Library, Kensington, W. 


Terms 1007. 
Terms 45/.; 


this 


FIRST-CLASS MAN 


having two gen- 


and Cambridge, can 
He has also room for TWO 


includes, for both, 
Large house 





rPUTOR WANTED.—A GRADUATE in 


mathematical honours at Cambridge is REQUIRED, 
to assist in the preparation of candidates for the competitive 


examinations for the army, &c. 
_Add ress. post-paid. Mr. 


Martin's Libr 


ary. 


Stipend 1504; non- ie 


Blackheath. § E. 


Rea IRED, by a Roman Catholic Lady, 
aged about 45, an. ENGAGEMENT in a W DOWnEN $ 

or other FAMILY, to superintend the household and instruct 

the younger children. 


Address, stating salary offer 
Critic Office, 10, Welling 


man’s family. 





c., 








“ BH. HL” (oa. 
street. Strand, W.¢ 


' 578), 


S GOVERNESS.—A young lady is seek- 


ing an ENGAGEMENT, for 2. short period, in a gentle- 


Salary no object, as a comfortable home is 


desired. Music (acquired with Sterndale Bennett and Brinley 


tichards), thorough bass, and the organ. 


English thoroughly, 


French, the rudiments of German, and wax flower-making. 
Address “P. C., * Past-otfice, _ Cambridge. 


GCHOL: ASTIC.—A_ lady of experience in 
tuition, with first-class testinionials, 
taking a good MORNING or BOARDING SCHOOL, would 


be glad to TREAT with any lady 


about to 


being desirous of 


retire, who would 


take 50/. down, and the remainder of the amount required by 
quarterly payments, upon good security. 


preferred. 
oO 

GOVERN 

FRENC 


Ada idress ' 


MAN, 


| English gentleman (age 42) from c 
| Continent, and of very great exper rience in _ schools, 
having been for several years 


L. M.,” 


MENT SCHOOLS, 
H, and RU SSIAN 


Post-office, Brompton-row. 


PRINCIPALS _ of 


West of London 





COLLEGES, 


and OTHERS.—GER- 


LANGUAGES, — An 


Professor of 


Germanin a foreign University and other 


ments, as well as 


liberal salary 


rences. 


Letters addressed “ Professor b. 
Bailitre, publisher, 


replied to withi 


BOOKS, 


TREET, 


expected. 
towards the close of 
furnish the highest official testi 


1a month. 


MR. WILLIAM TEGG’S 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE for AUGUST 1861, 


STATIONERY, &c., 


CHEAPSIDE. 


monials 


F. D..” 
219, Regent-street, London, would be 


of 


sent post free on receipt of 


hildhood a resident on the 


French and 
public establish- 


Teacher Examiner, wishes to undertake, 
| in his own country, duties suitable to his acquirements. A 
Advertiser could 
the present year. and is prepared to 


be at liberty 
and private refe- 
eare of Mr. H. 


an exten- 





THE 


“ Any contribution to the authentic history of those de- 
plorable outbursts of fanatical hatred which took place in 
the Lebanon and at Damascus just a year ago, ought to be 
welcomed as exceedingly valuable and opportune... . Mr. 
Farley's observations deserve both attention and gratitude.” 
—Saturday Review. | 


BRADBURY and EVANS, 


This day is published, price 5s. 


MASSACRES IN SYRIA, 


BY J. LEWIS FARLEY, Author of “Two Years in Syria,” &c. 


“Mr. Farley’s book 
honest man, and Mr. 


is unquestionably the work of am 
Farley will be believed. 


He has de- 


fended a just cause, he has defended it with ability, witha 
tone of sincere conviction, with an authority which carries 


Constantinople. 


11, Bouverie-street. 





ANIMAL LIFE ON LIME—ON INSECTS AND MARIN 


London: L. BOOTH, 


Bible and Prayer-Book List; 


Small Jobbing Office : Faney Miscellaneous Articles ; 


any kind of Colouring for the Trade on reasonable terms. 





| persuasion to the minds of his readers.’ — Courrier @ Orient, 





Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth boards, price 


LECTURES ON NATURAL “HISTORY: 


ON FISH—ON BIRDS—ON QUADRUPEDS—ON INSECTS—ON THE LOVE OF ANIMALS—ON INFLUENCE OF 


E ANIMALS—ON REPTILES—ON THE LOVE OF GOD 


wy PME, Rogemi-vinen, 


‘* Parlour Libra’ ” Price of Printing Letter-press, Copper-plate, 
eal Oe : ny 4. ~~ 4 Print List List of other Publishers’ Publications ; also 
Illustrated List of Cedar and Mahogany Goods, Fancy Foreign and Engh Articles; American, Freneh, 
German Goods; Leather Goods; Faney and General Stationery. Desks, &c. 

DEAN and SON having opened a DEPARTMENT for COLOURING on the premises, they can undertake 


IN THE ADAPTATION OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS, &c. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Bsq. 
“An amicable sea-side book for young people.” 


W. 


‘DEAN AND SON 


Beg to inform the Town and Country Trade that the NEW EDITION (the THIRD) of their 


WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE 


(104 pages) is now ready, and may be had on receipt of Two Stamps. 


The CoNTENTS are:—An Alphabetical List, with Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’; Publications; 
Valentine and Poetry List; Remainder Books at reduced prices: List of Novels, 
raphic List ; 


and Lithogr: 


Estimate for 


London: DEAN and SON, Printers, Publishers, and Print and Book Colourers, 11, Ludgate-hill. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-8TREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER : a Narrative 
of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “Lake Ngami.” 8vo. 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
“Mr. Andersson's book, illustrated with many animated 

pictures of adventures connected with the wild sports of the 

journeys it describes, is one that will be popular as a budget 
of trustworthy traveller's tales, besides being valued for the 
information it gives to geographers.—EZzaminer. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the COURT 
of FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited, from rare and 
unpublished documents, by 4  CHALLICE. 2 vols., with 
Portraits. 2Is. [Next week. 


HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICT: 
from Original and Authentic Sources. By MISS FREER. 
2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
“Tn presenting so complete and interesting a narrative, 
Miss Freer has done good service to the public, besides 
enhancing her own well-earned reputation.” —Sun. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST- 


END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 


“ Few men felt, as Leigh Hunt did, the human poetry of 
the old memories that crowd upon the lettered and thought- 
ful rambler about London streets. His gentle, genial humour 
shines in a book like this—worthy companion to his ‘Town’ 
and ‘Old Court Suburb.’ ”"—Zzaminer. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of “JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” Illustrated by J. E. Mrttais, 
A.R.A. 5s. bound, forming Vol. XVII. of Hurst anp 
BLACKETT's STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Volumes also now published: 
1. SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE, 
2, JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
4. NATHALIE, By MISS KAVANAGH. 
5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 
6. ADAM GREME, 
7. SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 
8 CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPES. 
9. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
10. HUNT’S OLD COURT SUBURB. 
11, MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS. 
12, SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE. 
13, DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 
14. BURKE’S FAMILY ROMANCE, 
15. THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
“The publications included in this Library have all been 
of good quality—many give information while they enter- 


tain.” — Examiner. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER, By 
DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. 

“This novel” (says the Atheneum) “ has the rare merit of 
growing more and more interesting as it proceeds. It is 
not often that a novel so witty, wise, and healthful in spirit 
offers itself for perusal. It is a thoroughly right-minded 
book. The characters are most of them artists. Paul 
Foster himself is an excellent character, and his daughter 
Sylvia is a young lady who will find an adorer in every man 
who reads the book. We recommend our readers to get the 
book for themselves.” 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 
“The Queen’s Pardon,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very good novel, well imagined, and well told.”— Pose. 
ER THE SPELL. By the Author of 
“GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY,” &e. 3 vols. 
“The dest story hitherto written by a very pleasant 
povelist.”—Lxaminer. 


HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. By 


_ Capt, MAYNE REID. 3 vol [Just ready. 


By the 


By the Author of 


rue “BOY Ss’ OWN L IBR: ARY. —WILD 
SPORTS of the WORLD. 
Part IV., for AUGUST. contains: 

The Nshiego-Mbouvé; Biographical Notice of M. du 
Chaillu; The Rhinoceros—Structure. Habits, and How he is 
Hunted; Memoir of Andersson of Lake Ngami celebrity; The 
Tiger—Structure, Hi at. and How he is Hunted. 

Twenty-three Ih ations; also Map, and a beautiful 
coloured Frontispiece. 

London: 8S. O. BEEToN, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
300ksellers, 


TYHE QUEEN: a New Illustrated Journal 
and Review.—éd. weekly. Prospect — now ready. 
London: 248, Strand, _ Ww. 














Now read 
EETON’S IL L UMINATED FAMILY 
BIBLE.—Part 1. Post free for 24 stamps. 
London: 8. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Ra... Booksellers. 


YEW TOURISTS’ MAP of SCOTLAND 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON. With Index of easy 
reference to 925) Places on the Map, Price, in a Pocket-case, 
7s. 6d.; or in Sheets, 6s. 








““A map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map 
of the country previously published. For completeness, accu- 
racy, and finish, it is perfect. Not aturnpike or carriage road, 
or important footpath throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, but has its representative here in double and single 
black lines.""— Zhe Scotsman. 

WIL1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

Sold by all Booksellers, 





NEW WORK BY LORD LINDSAY. 
This day, 8vo. 
CEPTICISM : 


a Retrogressive Movement 

in Theology and Philosophy, “as Centrasted with the 
Church of England, Catholic (at once) and Protestant, Stabie 
and Progressive. Two Letters on Points of present interest, 
addressed to the Rey. W. B. Bryan, M.A., Rector of Roding- 
ton, &c., and the Hon. Colin Lindsay. By LORD LINDSAY. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXIX., is published THIS DAY. 

ONTENTS : 

. De Quincey and his Works. 

Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 

Translators of Virgil. 

Maine on Ancient Law. 

Scottish Character. 

Russia on the Amoor. 

Cavour 

. Democracy on its Trial. 

JOHN Mc RR. Ay, Albemarle-street. 





PNR em pier 


~ ‘This ‘day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, &s. 6d., 


ICTURES of OLD ENGLAND. By 
Dr. REINHOLD PAULI, Author of “ History of Alten 
the Great.”, &c. Translated with the Author’s sanction by 
:.C. OTTE. With a Map of London in the Fifteenth 
Century. 
MacMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 25, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 








Is. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 


VERY CHILD’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. With Map and 
Chronological Table, and Questions at end of each Chapter. 


Just published, Is. sewed; or, Is. 6d. cloth lettered, 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE 
By EDWARD FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 Mon- 
archs, Map, and Chronological Table. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and 
Index, and Questions at end of each Chapter. By 
EDWARD FARR. Is. sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EPWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in the 
time’of Our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children of 
Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With Questions 
for Examination and Chronological Table, as ‘ Rome,” 
Is, sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Miss CORNER. With Map, new and improved edition, 
with Questions at end of each chapter, ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cl. 

The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate 

Histories fer School and family Reading. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period 
and continued down to the present time, in addition to 
their general truthfulness as records of public national 
events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the 
manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people, 
in different epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, 3s. 6d. bound. Fifty-third Thousand. New Edi- 
tion, with Pictorial Panorama of the Principal Events of 
English History. Plates, Maps, Chronological Table, and 
Index. With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6. 
bound. Twelfth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Nineteenth Thousand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions, 3s.6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological 
Table, and Index. Eighteenth Thousand. 

“Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Holland, and 
Belgium, and other countries; they are really of great 
worth, and might he read with advantage by multitudes of 
parents as wellas children; the langnage is so simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from 
— insipidity that an adult may read with pleasure.”— 
Atheneum, 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second Edition, 
with Chronological Table and Index, and Two large Maps, 
and Questions. Royall8mo. 3s. 6d. 


DEAN’S ILLUSTRATED MODERN 
SPELLING and READING-BOOK, with Meanings attached 
to each Word, comprising the information of ‘* Carpenter,” 
with the usefulness of ‘ Butter,” and the simplicity of 
“Mavor,”’ &c. 1s. 6d. cloth bds. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE: containing, in the form of an easy cate- 
chism, a complete series of the newest and most useful In- 
formation connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Pheno- 
mena of Nature. Fourteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to GEO- 
GRAPHY. A new and concise Description of the Five great 
Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, aud Vege- 
table Productions; and the Characteristics of their Inha- 
bitants. Fourteenth Thousand. Is. 6d. in cloth; or, with 








the Use of the Globes, and Seven Glyphographic Maps, 2s., 
bound in cloth boards. A new Edition much improyed by 
Epwarp Fark, F.S.A. 





DEAN and SONS, 11, Ludgate-hill, London ; 


MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, 
—_—_——— 

THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
ANDBOOK—TRAVEL-TALK, in 
a — FrencH, ITALIAN, and GERMAN. 18mo, 


HANDBOOK—THE RHINE, from Swirzer- 
LAND to HoLianp, the BLack Forest, VoscEs, Haarpt 
ODENWALD, EirEL, Mosetie, &. By K, BAEDEKER 
Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY.  Hot- 
LAND, Betoium, Pavssia, and the Rune to Switzer- 
LAND. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. Tue 


Tyrot, Bavania, Austria, SALZBURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, 
and the Danuspe from Ut to the Biack Sea. Map, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. The Atps 
of Savoy and Prepmont. A new and thoroughly Revised 
Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Normanpy, 


Brittany, the Frenca Atps, DAUPHINE. PROVENCE, and 
the Pyrenees. New and Revised Edition. Maps. Post 
8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SPAIN. Awnpatusta, Gre- 
NADA, Maprip, &c. With @ Supplement of Inns and 
Railways, 1861. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


HANDBOOK — PORTUGAL. Liszon, &c. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. Prepmonz, 
Nice, Lomparpy, Venice, PARMA, MopENA, and RoMaGNa 
as far asthe Vat D’ARNO. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY. Lwcca, 
Tuscany, FLORENCE, the Marcues, and the PaTrimony 
of St. Perer. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Two Sic1r1zs, 
Napies, Pompen, HERcULANECM, VESUVIUS, ABRUZZI, 
&c. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE. The Jonran Istanns, 


ALBANIA, THESSALY, and Maceponia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT. The Nite, Atex- 


ANDRIA, Cairo, and THEBES. Map. Post 8vo. 145s, 


HANDBOOK—SYRIA, PALESTINE. Strat, 


Epom, Syrian Desert, &c. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
HANDBOOK—INDIA. Bompay and Mapras. 

Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
HANDBOOK—DENMARK, NORWAY, and 

SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK — RUSSIA. Sr. PeErTerssere, 


Moscow, Finuanp, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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THE INDEX 
sin VOLUME XXII. of the CRITIC is NOW READY, 


price 6d. A copy will be sent in return for seven stamps. 


THE ORITIC. | 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


) Gadd OF OUR READERS no doubt read a letter in the 
\ Times, signed ** Avcustus H. Dennam, Chorley Rectory, near 
Lancaster,” purporting to describe the fall of an aérolite of extra- 
ordinary size. It is worth quotation : 

S1r,—I was this day a witness of the fall of an aérolite of, I believe, unpre- 
cedented size. AsIwas driving my wife and children in the vicinity of my 
house, a rushing sound, gradually increasing in intensity, made itself heard, 
until at last, with a roar and a scream which still seem to ring in my ears, a 
flaming mass plunged itself into the road at the distance of a few yards from 
my pony’s head. My wife and two children were naturally much alarmed, so 
I directed some haymakers who were at work in an adjoining field to dig 
for it, while I drove to a friend’s house close by. The pony broke out 
into a profuse perspiration, trembled all over, and showed every sign of 
the greatest terror. On my return to the spot, after an absence of about 
twenty minutes, I found that the labourers had succeeded in disinterring 
what proved a most magnificent aérolite, of such a size and weight as 
I do not believe to be on record. Its shape is an irregular ellipse, the 
major axis being 117 inches,the minor axis 7§ inches; the weight is 83} Ibs. 
The men who dug it up informed me that it had buried itself nearly 6 feet in the 
ground, and was redhot when they reached it. Indeed, when I returned it was 
too hot to be touched with impunity by the naked hand. While cooling, the 
crystals assumed, while constantly changing, the most beautiful prismatic hues. 
Its specific gravity 1 have satisfactorily ascertained to be greater than that of 
iron, but, from the imperfect means of testing at my command, I am unable to 
determine the exact ratio. At the moment of its fall the sky was perfectly 
cloudless. A strong smell of sulphur was diffused immediately after the descent, 
and I have found several crystals of that element in the cavities on the upper 
surface, which have escaped abrasion from the soil. Perhaps some of your 
numerous scientific correspondents will be able to state whether I am right in 
my opinion as to it being the largest on record, in which case I will present it 
to whatever museum may be deemed the most appropriate; otherwise I shall 
deposit it in the library of the Mechanics’ Institute at Lancaster. 

I remain your obedient servant, Aveustus H. Dennam. 

Chorley Rectory, near Laucaster, August 1. 

There was much in the letter to awaken the suspicion of the natural 
philosopher. The description of the fall, the ‘‘roar and scream” and 
the ‘flaming mass” closely reminded us of a similar description of 
the full of the large aérolite now in the British Museum, which was 
witnessed by a lady, in the neighbourhood of Cirencester (if we 
remember rightly), and about twenty years ago. We do not wonder 
that when the reverend observer returned, after an absence of twenty 
minutes, the “ flaming mass ” could not be touched with impunity by 
the naked hand; but the superiority of the specific gravity over 
that of iron, the presence of crystals of sulphur on the surface 
of the aérolite, and the ‘‘ strong smell of sulphur” which was diffused, 
certainly led us to smell something very much more like a rat 
than it was like genuine brimstone. Oddly enough, moreover, neither 
the Clergy Jist nor Crockford's Clerical Directory made any men- 
tion of Mr. Avuaustus H. Dennam, of “Chorley Rectory, near 
Lancaster.” There is an ‘‘ Augustus F. Dennam” indeed, but 
he appears to be ensconced in a curacy down in Lincolnshire. Then, 
again, Chorley does not happen to be ‘“‘near Lancaster.” It is 
five-and-twenty miles from it, and might, with much greater accuracy, 
be said to be near Preston, or Bolton, or Manchester. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that the news of this aérolite created some stir, not 
only in the non-scientific world, but among those who might be sup- 
posed to know all about it. The columns of the Times and other 
papers have been occupied with letters about aérolites in general, in 
which all the old cock-and-bull stories have been raked up from the 
dusthole of antiquity with commendable diligence, and a vast amount 
of irrelevant and unscientific nonsense has been broached about “ masses 
of meteoric iron.” One of these correspondents, after indulging in a 
playful reminiscence about a meteorite which is described as being “as 
big as a cart”—a standard of measurement which we can only com- 
= to the Irishman’s description of a stone as being ‘as large as a 
ump of chalk”—suggests that it would be *‘ well if Mr. Denuam could 
ascertain the angle at which it struck the ground, and the point of the 
compass from which it proceeded, as well as the nature of the 
soil that it penetrated for six feet—points of great interest, as 
aang on the origin and velocity of these occasional visitors of our 
earth, 

As far as we can ascertain, the great difliculty in the way of solving 
these interesting problems appears to be that the whole thing is a pure 
myth; that there isno Aveustus F. Denuam, no Chorley near Lancaster, 

No aérolite, no nothing. Directly the letter appeared in the Times, 

. Masxetyyg, the able and energetic mineralogist of the British 
Museum, started off by express train to secure the heavenly visitant— 
doubtless expecting that the addition of such a stone to the national 
cabinet of meteorites would render it the finest collection of planet- 
lings in the world. We have not yet learnt the result of his zealous 

haste; whether, having discovered that there is no Chorley near 
Lancaster, he is stiil seeking the Rev. A. F. Drennan at Chorley near 
Bolton, or at some other of the Chorleys about England, or whether 
he has succumbed under his crushing disappointment, and is hiding 
himself in the country in the hope that an aérolite may drop from the 
moon, with ‘‘a roar and a scream,” we cannot tell. ‘This much we do 

















know: that when Mr. Wriaurt, the dealer in minerals, read the letter 
in the Times, he telegraphed at once to Chorley, offering 100/. for 
the aérolite, and received the following brief but expressive reply : 
** All bosh—no such person known—no aérolite.” 





By a letter which has appeared in a Bombay paper, the report of 
the death of Apotpug ScuLaGcentwetr (one of the three enterprising 
brothers who explored Central Asia, the high ranges of the Hima- 
laya, Thibet, and Turkistan) is confirmed. It is positively stated that 
he fell a victim to his scientific zeal on or about the 26th of August, 
1857 ; having been beheaded at Kashgar, in Turkistan, by order of a 
chief named Varr Kuay, probably at a moment when he was least 
likely to expect his fate. The two surviving members of this family 
of energetic explorers are now paying a visit to this country, prin- 
cipally, we believe, with the view of superintending the issue of the 
first two volumes of the magnificent work which will record their 
explorations and observations. Our readers may remember that more 
than two years ago we gave some account of this work from the 
prospectus which was issued (vide Critic, July 23, 1859). It is to 
consist of nine large quarto volumes, each volume being accompanied 
by a portfolio (elephant size) of coloured illustrations and maps. The 
first volume made its appearance last autumn; but, from want of 
management on the part of the English publisher, or possibly 
from an unwise economy, the book was never brought under the 
notice of the press, and consequently it has hitherto been passed almost 
sub silentio. Since the arrival of the authors, however, this matter 
has been mended, and we shall shortly lay before our readers some 
appreciation of this voluminous and important work. The first 
volume consists almost entirely of astronomical and magnetic observa- 
tions, and is consequently, for the most part, of scientific interest only. 
The second volume will contain hypsometrical and trigonometrical 
observations, and among other things the height of more than 2000 
will be settled. This volume will appear, it is expected, next month. 
The third volume, which is to contain an account of the topical geo- 
graphy and the route-book of the Himalaya, Thibet, and Turkistan, 
will probably possess features of more general interest than its com- 
panions. The remaining volumes will be devoted to the meteorolo- 
gical, geological, botanical, and zoological, ethnographical, and geo- 
graphical observations collected. 


As the expedition was conducted mainly at the expetise of ,theBait : 


India Company, the work very properly makes its appearance ik the 
English language, and is dedicated to her Most Gracious Majesty. 





Dean Trencn has had printed for private circulation a ‘@firy kept 
by his mother about the end of the last and the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. It would appear from this document that Mrs. Trexca 
visited Dresden in October 1800, where she had frequent oppor- 
tunities of meeting Lord Netson and Sir Wititam and Lady Hamrr- 
tox. In the same society she also appears to have met with Miss 
Corseuia Knicur (afterwards lady-companion to the Princess 
Cuar.otte of Waters), whose autobiography has lately been pub- 
lished, and who gives therein many interesting details respecting the 
fascinating ex-nursemaid and the hero of the Nile. Judging from 
some passages in the diary, Mrs. Trexcu by no means shared with 
Lord Netson his admiration for the personal charms of the fair 
enslaver : 

She is bold, forward, coarse, assuming, and vain. Her figure is colossal, but— 
except her feet, which are hideous—well shaped. Her bones are large, and she 
is exceedingly embonpoint. She resembles the bust of Ariadne ; the shape of all 
her features is fine, as is the form of her head, and particularly her ears; her 
teeth are a little irregular, but tolerably white; her eyes light blue, with a 
brown spot in one, which, though a defect, takes nothing away from ber beauty 
and expression. Her eyebrows and hair are dark, and her complexion coarse. 
Her expression is strongly marked, variable, and interesting; her_ movements 
in common life ungraceful; her voice loud, yet not disagreeable, Lord Nelson 
is a little man, without any dignity; who I suppose must resemble what 
Suwarrow was in his youth, as he is like all the pictures I have seen of that 
general. Lady Hamilton takes possession of him, and he is a willing captive— 
the most submissive and devoted [ have seen. Sir William is old, infirm, all 
admiration of his wife, and never spoke to-day but to applaud her. Miss Cor- 
nelia Knight seems the decided flatterer of the two, and never opens her mouth 
but to show forth their praise; and Mrs. Cadogan, Lady Hamilton’s mother, is 
what one might expect. After dinner we had several songs in honour of Lord 
Nelson, written by Miss Knight, and sung by Lady Hamilton. 


Z 


incense full in his face; but he receives it with pleasure, and snuffs it up verys 
cordially. The songs all ended in the sailor’s way with “Hip, hip, h ~ 


hurrah!” and a bumper, with the last drop on the/mail—a ceremony I 
never heard of or seen before. 


Heroes, as well as other men, dissipant in loco; but, to be frank, 
the unbending of this particular specimen seems to have bgen rather 
jack-tarrish than otherwise. Upon the occasion of abgeakfast at 
Mr. Exxior’s, the exuberance of the hero's spirits seems to have 
passed all bounds. The whole day was passed in a state of “‘ high 
jinks:” 

Lady Hamilton, who declared she was passionately fond of champagne, took 
such a portion of it as astonished me. Lord Nelson was not behind-hand ; 
called more vociferously than usual for songs in his own praise, and, aftermany 
bumpers, proposed “The Queen of Naples,” adding, ‘‘ She is my Queen; she 
is Queen to the backbone.” Poor Mr. Elliot, who was anxious the party should 
not expose themselves more than they had done already, and wished to get 
over the last day as well as he had done the rest, endeavoured to stop the 
effusion of champagne, and effected it with some difficulty; but not till the 
lord and lady—or, as he calls them, Antony and Moll Cleopatra—were pretty 
far gone. I was so tired, I returned home soon after dinner, but not till Cleo- 
patra had talked to mea great deal of her doubts whether the Queen would 
receive her, adding—* I care little about it; I bad much sooner she would settle 
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half Sir William’s pension on me.’’ After I went Mr. Elliot told me she acted 
Nina tolerably ill, and danced the “ Tarantola.” Daring her acting Lord 
Nelson expressed his admiration by the Irish sound of astonished applause, 
which no written character can imitate, and by crying every now and then— 
**Mrs. Siddons be ——.” Lady Hamilton expressed great anxiety to go to 
Court, aud Mrs. Elliot assured her it would not amuse her, and that the Elector 
mever gave dinners or suppers. ‘‘ What!” cried she, “no guttling?” Sir 
William also this evening performed feats of activity, hopping round the room 
on his backbone—his arms, legs, star, and ribbon all flying in the air. 

Upon occasions, however, Creoratra could lay aside the “ nurse- 
maid out for a holiday,” put on company manners, and make herself 
decorously agreeable : 

Oct. 7.—Breakfasted with Lady Hamilton, and saw her represent in succession 
the best statues and paintings extant. She assumes their attitude, expression, 
and drapery with great facility, swiftness, and accuracy. Several Indian 
shawls, a chair, some antique vases, a wreath of roses, a tambourine, and a few 
children are her whole apparatus. She stands at one end of the room, with a 
strong light to her left, and every other window closed. Her hair (which by 
the by, is never clean) is short, dressed like an antique, and her gown a simple 
calico chemise, very easy, with loose sleeves to the wrist. She disposes the 
shawls so as to form Greciau, Turkish, and other drapery, as well as a variety 
of turbans. Her arrangement of the turbans is absolutely sleight-of-hand, she 
does it so quickly, so easily, and so well. It is a beautiful performance, 
amusing to the most ignorant, and highly interesting to the lovers of art. The 
chief of her imitations are from the antique. Each representation lasts about 
ten minutes, It is remarkable that, though coarse and ungraceful in common 
life, she becomes highly graceful, and even beautiful, during this performance. 
It is also singular that, in spite of the accuracy of her imitation of the finest 
ancient draperies, her usual dress is tasteless, vulgar, loaded, and unbecoming. 





We willingly give Mr. Horrancsurap his word of reply; and, to 
be candid, feel bound to admit that he has gone a long way towards 
proving his case. It seems to be quite true that ‘ground and lofty 
tumbling” has become a necessary part of the education of the active 
literary man, and the sooner the fact is recognised the better. We 
have heard already t*at the author of “Tom Brown” holds the Pro- 
fessorship of Boxing at the Working Man’s College, and have no 
doubt he can “ counter” his opponents as skilfully with the gloves as 
with his pen in Macmillan’s pages. Mr. Hortixcsueap’s own accom- 

lishments in the acrobatic way are not unknown to fame; and Mr, 

ICKENS is said to pride himself quite as much upon his excellence as 
a pedestrian as upon the authorship of ‘ Pickwick.” Whynot? The 
ApminaBte Cricuron played single-stick and disputed in Latin 
against the world. Why should we not have a muscular literature 
as well as a muscular Christianity ? 

: TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Judging from some remarks by your dramatic critic in your Jast number, my 
recent performance of pantaloon for a friend’s benefit at the Lyceum Theatre 
appears to have been thought “ undignified ” as coming from a “ literary man.” 
Many actions have appeared mean or absurd until the plan and purpose at the 
bottom of them became known; and there were thousands who doubtless 
looked upon Blondel as a mere vagabond “wandering minstrel,” until they 
heard that he thrummed only to seek Richard of the Bullock’s Heart. The plan 
and purpose at the bottom of my recent performance (apart from my first motive 
to serve a friend) were really to qualify myself as an active member of the 
literary profession, Six times last year I had to perform in the cause of literary 
charity, and this year I have taken a part behind the curtain for a like object. 
Benevolent ground and lofty tumbling has long been the only recognised means 
by which literary men can serve the families of deceased literary men; and I see 
no prospect, at present, of a change in this state of things. An author now who 
cannot tumble, who cannot sing comic songs, dance a nigger “ break-down,” 
and fight a stage combat, can only give his “sympathy” in these frequent 
amateur literary charitable performances, and, so far, is an ineffective member 
of his profession. Those who from early tastes, accident, or habits, have had a 
little experience in the “sawdust,” or on the “boards,” are all the better 
after each performaiace or rehearsal, and are gradually qualifying themselves to 
satisfy a critical audience. For this reason, I, for one, was glad of the opportunity 
which my friend's benefit afforded me of a little practice, and that in a character 
notiworn very threadbare by amateurs. I might go into a dissertation upon the 
drama we call a pantomime, and show that it is the oldest drama in existence— 
not written by an age, but by alltime. I might even allude to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge’s rough sketch of a pantomime, in which, I believe, Charles Lamb 
was to have played Clown. Iam content, however, to leave these lofty philo- 
sophical heights unexplored, and to take the pantomime in its lowest depths, 
even on the ‘‘ parade,” as it is called—before the booth at a fair. In this humble 
position it satisfies me, because there is no deception about it. There may be 
forty thousand different opinions about the Hamlet of M. Fechter (an actor, by 
the way, who began his career as a pantomimist), the last book of travels, or 
the last new novel, but there can be little cause for critical quarrelling in a back 
summersault, or a flip-flap. If the low pantomimic actor attempts one of these 

eats and fails, he is punished at once in a way there is no mistaking. He wants 
































no column of critical analysis battered about his head, as he sees his failure 
reflected in the doctor and the bandages. 

When I stand on my head, or run on a tub, or am thrown out of a barrow of 
a high plank in a burlesque imitation of Blondin, I have every inducement to 
be perfect in my part. Iam bound down to be skilful, like my friend at the 
booth, in the penalties of a split head or a broken leg. When I write an article 
or a book I am not compelled to be so careful, and the labour I put into such 
productions is left very much to my conscience and my taste. If literature 
could be subjected to some test as severe and conclusive as the acrobatic test it 
is probable that the British Museum Library would have far more airy book. 
shelves. Joun HoLiiIncsHeEap, 





Death’s sickle has been busy lately among those whose names 
deserve mention in a literary journal. When Prince Anax 
Czartoryski died in Paris three weeks back, one of the most notable 
men in the world withdrew from what must to him have appeared the 
scene of awe and crime unutterable. What a career was that of Apax 
Czartorysk1! What a life was his! Take a life of equal duration in 
France, in England, in Germany, and mark the mutations which have 
taken place within its scope. But what are these to the life of a man 
who was born with a country, a sovereign, and a people, and outlived 
them all? To quote the eloquent and truthful words of one who has 
aright to speak and write of that life : 


Within his memory had been done a crime such as the world had not witnessed 
for a thousand years—the assassination, namely, of an entire people, with all the 
sovereigns and kingdoms of the earth standing by, and none to expostulate save 
the Sultan of Turkey and the Pontiff of Rome. Between the first blow of 1772 
and the death-stab of 1795, he saw his countrymen shake off their lethargy, and 
strive to make themselves fit for the unequal contest. He saw Napoleon’s 
mistake, as fatal to Europe as to himself, who, in his hour of folly, thought to 
subdue Russia’s snows with his armies, instead of forcing her back into them 
behind the solid barrier of an independent Poland. He saw, in 1814, Napoleon 
again let loose from Elba, not this time as a conqueror, but as a bugbear to 
scare Austria from creating that defence which he had neglected. Again, in 
1815, he heard the full enjoyment of rights, privileges, and constitution gua- 
ranteed solemnly to his countrymen in that mockery of mockeries the Treaty 
of Vienna, the very name of which brands covenant-breaker on every European. 
In 1831 he saw the uprising of his countrymen, their desperate endeavours, their 
wonderful victories. To him it was no secret that Austria was earnest for their 
success; that France was ready to take any steps in their behalf; that France, 
Sweden, Turkey, and Persia were ready to league with them against the common 
enemy, whom the Foreign Minister of England alone and in secret was able 
to save, when he at once smote Poland to the heart by his marvellous machinery 
of secret despatches to foreign powers to assure them that England could not 
interfere against Russia, however bound by treaty so to do; while all action on 
the part of the English people was suspended by the Governmental whisper that 
any expression of sympathy with Poles would obstruct the diplomatic action of 
England in their favour. . . . . The cries of the victims at Warsaw and 
the English Premier’s praises of the ‘‘ Emperor’s benevolence,” have been the 
“ Nunc dimittis” for that hoary head. Here is history passing around us. Here 
is one of the men of renown gone to accuse! Yet who heeds? Who cares? 
This was Poland’s history—these were its causes. England’s is yet to come. 


It is not yet ascertained, though it is expected, that CzarroryskI 
has left behind him materials for his memoirs. If so, let us hope that 
they will be fairly dealt with, and by no means be suffered to fall into 
treacherous hands. Such memoirs would tell much of the way in 
which the world is being governed, And even if the expectation be 
a groundless one, there is yet hope. The materials for the ‘+ Life o! 
Apam Czartoryskr” are close at hand, even in the archives of 
Downing-street. But where is the biographer who will meddle with 
such materials. 





The obituary informs us that, on the 15th of July last, died, at 
17, Goulden-terrace, Barnsbury-road, Miss Vinuerre, aged 82, This 
lady is believed to have been the last survivor of the actors in the 
Georce Gorpoy Riots in 1780. A small actor truly, for she could 
then have been only one year old. Miss Viterte was the daughter 
of the Ordinary of Newgate, and when the prison was attacked by the 
‘‘ No Popery” mob she was held up as a flag of truce to the rioters, 
in order to induce them to desist from the attack, and thus furnishes 
what is perhaps the only instance on record of a baby being brought 
in for the sake of peace and quietness. It is said that Miss Vitverts 
used to complain of the injustice done to certain civic functionaries by 
Mr. Dickens in his description of the event in “ Barnaby Rudge. 
Her own recollection of the occurrences could scarcely, however, have 
been very vivid, and it is very likely that she derived her opinions 0n 
the subject from her father, who was not very likely to view the con- 
duct of the officials in a very hostile light. 
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The Prison Chaplain: a Memoir of the Rev. John Clay, B.D. By 
his Son, the Rev. Warten Lowe Cray, M.A. Cambridge: Mac- 
inillan and Co. pp. 640. 

OR NEARLY FORTY YEARS CHAPLAIN OF THE 
PRESTON GAOL, the Rev. John Clay was sufficiently con- 
spicuous by his character and services to deserve an ample and abiding 
record. An earnest, energetic, self-denying labourer he undoubtedly 
was, though it may not be easy to vindicate him when gainsayers 

charge him with credulity. The present volume is more than a 

chronicle of Mr. Clay’s career. Besides selections from Mr. Clay’s 


reports and correspondence, it contains a sketch of prison discipline in 
England—a subject which profoundly occupies, and will long continue 
to occupy, public attention. That Mr. Clay, besides his other merits, 
was a great improver of prison discipline few can honestly question. 
The son of Thomas Clay and of Mary Lowe, John Clay was born 
at Liverpool on the 10th May, 1796. His health in infancy was 
feeble, and though he outgrew his early ailments, he never became 
robust. His first education and his first employment were both com- 
mercial. He turned his thoughts, or rather he turned his hand, 
to a good many things, for he had much mechanical ingenuity. 
Toys he made; easy chairs, and the bows of Walton-le-dale he 
helped to make more perfect. For the sciences, for music, an¢ 
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ictures, he had a strong liking; he learned to play on the flute, on 
the Jew’s harp, and, some years before his death, on the concertina. 
His achievements as an artist with the pencil and the brush were, from 
youth to old age, exceedingly numerous; and, his son says, signally 
successful. In the chapel of the Preston gaol is a large oil painting 
by him, which is stated to have produced a deep effect on the pri- 
soners. But this may not be accepted as a satisfactory proof of its 
merits. The sound body, as the true dwelling for the sound mind, he 
took care to cultivate. He was an excellent cricketer, boxer, skater, 
archer, fencer, and horseman, and he was for a time the fastest runner in 
Liverpool. The only accomplishments in which he confesses himself 
to have failed were riding postilion and milking a cow. In the Liver- 
pool Theatre he once appeared as an amateur actor for some 
charitable purpose. Napoleon used to amuse himself when Emperor, 
and when surrounded by the most brilliant aristocracy of France, by 
speaking of things which happened when he was a lieutenant of artil- 
lery; and John Clay often jokingly alluded in grave company to the time 
when he had been on the stage. Mr. Clay’s versatility of tastes and of 
pursuits was in some respects useful to him; but it would have been 
better on the whole if he had been solidly grounded in a few pri- 
mordial studies, We feel throughout that we are dealing with a man 
led by quick instinct, by warm sympathy, by restless faculty, to spread 
himself over a large surface; but to pierce below the surface neither 
capable nor inclined. Mr. Clay’s first employer failed; his second 
failed likewise. Disappointed, disgusted, he turned from commerce 
to theology. In the autumn of 1821 his ordination took place; and 
about the same time he was appointed assistant chaplain in the 
Preston House of Correction ; subsequently he was named the prin- 
cipal chaplain. There are not many pleasant towns in Lancashire ; 
proud Preston, as it used to be and perhaps still is called, is for 
apermanent residence the pleasantest. On the high ground above 
the Ribble Mr, Clay built his house, which was a mile and a half 
from the prison. He was thus far enough from the gloomy aspect 
and impressions of the dungeon walls. In March 1828 he married 
the daughter of Mr. Fielding, of Myerscough. Of Mr. Clay’s 
three daughters one died in infancy; of his three sons, the 
eldest—a gifted boy—died at the age of twelve, bowing down 
the father with a grief never to be vanquished or forgotten. This 
brave, good man remained at his post as chaplain of the Preston gaol 
till a year or two before his death, which took place at Leamington in 
November 1858, Besides the harrassments and drudgeries of his 
dreary office, he had suffered trials not a few. His frame, never 
vigorous, was in his latter days tortured and worn out by asthma. 
To oblige a relation he burdened himself with a large debt, to pay 
which he had to submit to the most painful sacrifices. His legitimate 
claims to preferment, urged, as they were, less by himself than by 
such men as Lord Brougham, were by successive Ministries disre- 
garded. The Church of England, alas! has no reward for the noblest 
and most devoted of its sons; it has only place and patronage for 
time-servers and greedy Whiglings. So much the worse for its 
influence as a national institution, Mr. Clay did not seek preferment 
from any sordid motive, but for the sake of the rest which he so much 
needed. But it was probably well that preferment came not, for his 
life had thus a beautiful unity; he can be known immortally as the 
Preston Prison chaplain alone. 

As such he must be classed with earth’s best benefactors. His 
heart was with the poor prisoner; in his sermons he addressed him 
as a fellow sinner; he treated him uniformly as a fallen brother. 
Granting that Mr. Clay was again and again deceived, we see not how 
this should lessen our esteem for him; for it is a characteristic of 
charity that it hopeth all things. Carlyle, whose pleadings are never 
on the side of humanity, and who generally mistakes brutality for 
force, wrote a fierce pamphlet on the Model Prison; for his injustice 
and ferocity Mr. Clay rebuked him; neither is Mr. Clay’s biographer 
sparing in reprobation. The matter is not so simple as Carlyle repre- 
sented it. No problem surely more complicated and formidable than 
precisely this: What is to be done with the criminal and the 
dangerous classes? It is easier for Carlyle, as a master of flaming 
Pictorialisms, to fling ridicule and fury at the whole subject than to 
fathom it with love and with pious patience. But the silliest, most 
stupid optimist does the world more good than the ablest of anathe- 
matising pessimists. We hate, quite as much as this eloquent and 
famous writer, the cant of social science, the cant of philanthrophy ; 
but we trust that we can distinguish better than he between 
noisy Pharisees, leprous busybodies, and the truly humane, 
the Divinely merciful. Criminal law and prison discipline are so 
closely connected that they cannot be discussed apart. The adminis- 
tration of the latter will depend on the theories formed respecting the 
former. Now no theory of criminal law can be accepted which is 
exclusive, or which goes to extremes in any particular direction. 
Where delinquents have been successfully dealt with it has not so 
much been through some unbending system as through the over- 
powering influence of an individual. Clay had profound faith in the 
plan of’ shutting up each prisoner by himself. This plan of incellment, 
modified by his wisdom or his compassion, was that pursued for many 
years before his death in the Preston prison. Let its merits, however, 
be what they may, it is plain that his empire as a reformer of the 
guilty and a eonsoler of the unfortunate, was entirely due to the 
direct interest which he manifested in each convict's fate, Left 
entirely to himself, unhindered by Government routine and caprice, 
or by the bigotry, stupidity, and false economy of county justices, he 











would probably have achieved much more. His son, who spoils much 
acute thinking by a sort of diluted Carlylese by no means to our 
taste, takes us into a transcendental region from which the more 
practical and less pretentious father would have shrunk, Mr. 
Walter Lowe Clay would fain persuade us that Thomas Arnold 
and Thomas Carlyle were almost the first in these days to make 
the discovery that this is God’s world! This is God’s world 
and a new theory of criminal law must be founded thereon! 
But that theory will consist partly of arbitrary interpretations 
of Christianity, and partly of interpretations no less arbitrary 
of nature. It costs no trouble to assert that in punishing 
the violators of human law we have simply to ascertain what is the 
will of God. But it is presumption in any human being to maintain 
that he has thoroughly learned what the will of God is. If we take 
the Bible as guide, the unsparing harshness of the Old Testament 
fights with the boundless clemency of the New: if we take Nature as 
g'side we find Nature on the side of strength, and inflicting penalties 
on nothing but weakness. Man then is left to his own ideal of duty 
and right. Criminal law cannot be inflexible and infallible. What 
is crime in one age is not crime in another, and if crime varies punish- 
ment must vary too. We are told that a hundred thousand offenders 
are discharged from our prisons every year: that a million and a 
half of our fellow subjects have passed through the prisons of the 
United Kingdom. These are astounding and appalling facts. It 
seems at first as if no agency were colossal, holy, and invincible 
enough tograpple with them. But what are the causes of crime? If vice 
begets misery, to a far more startling extent does misery beget vice. 
It sounds monstrous and cruel to ask whether punishment should 
have chiefly in view the protection of person and property, or should 
be an act of summary vengeance, or should be predominantly 
deterrent, or predominantly reformatory, or should place itself on 
God's throne and arrogate God's thunders, when crime is soclearly the 
product of wretchedness. Why talk of reclaiming the isolated 
sinner, when the moral ailment is in the community itself? In the 
first place, the mass of those dangerous classes from whom the criminal 
classes emerge feel as if no one cared for them; they pine for want of 
sympathy. In the second place no mighty moral and religious 
agencies ever come near them, spite of the loud and hypocritical ery 
about missionary work. All that they know of religion is, that sects 
squabble over their souls when they are inthe dungeon or on the scaffold. 
In the third place the dangerous classes are not provided with regular, 
remunerative, and healthy employment. Let true brotherhood abound ; 
let each Church be what the Catholic Church in its best days was— 
the friend and counsellor of the poor; let manly occupation be sub- 
stituted for degrading Helotry, and crime will for the most part dis- 
appear. And for what remains it will not much matter what system is 
followed. It is calculated that nearly a million of money is lost every 
year in Liverpool by theft; what is lost every year throughout this 
whole vast realm it would not be easy to calculate. The thief then is- 
a very expensive ingredient in our civilization. How costly likewise 
are the prisoner and the pauper! What is the leading remedy? One 
which the Government has never yet tried—systematic colonisation. In 
appealing to the community, we can only address the motives which 
exist; though we would gladly stimulate, if we could not create, 
motives the very highest. Good English people, if your heart does 
not bleed for your brethren, yet know that crime and pauperism in- 
volve an enormous, an incredible outlay, which systematic colonisation 
would save. If the Government sent abroad every year a hundred 
thousand of the population, would the number leaving our prisons 
every year continue still to be a hundred thousand? Would it be 
twenty thousand? Would it be ten? ‘Till the Government sees fit 
to enter grandly and valiantly on systematic colonisation, both for its 
positive blessings and as a potent preventive of pauperism and crime, 
we consider the late Captain Maconochie’s infinitely the best mode of 
teaching the criminal the error of his ways. It is the most natural, the 
most effective, and it does not preclude those loftier spiritual forces which 
the resolute John Clay wielded. It is strange that a nation so devoted 
to gain as the English should make such a fuss about transforming the 
felon into the saint. Before making him a saint, why not make him 
an honest, an industrious, a social being? Offer him the inducements 
which he can best understand. How futile the dispute whether the 
implantation of principles or the formation of habits should take pre~ 
cedence ; they should harmonise. In truth you cannot implant prin- 
ciples without forming habits, or form habits without implanting 
principles. But the lower the organisation the more does the forma- 
tion of habits rise into prominence. The plan, however, pursued with 
so much earnestness and devotedness by Mr. John Clay, assumed the 
very opposite of this. The Maconochie system avoided such a trans- 
parent and unpardonable error, and hence we cannot marvel at the 
noble results which, as administered by Captain Crofton, it is bringing 
forth in Ireland. Maconochie called his system the social system, 
Its object is, not by bribes, not by rewards, but by cultivating his 
social instincts, to accustom the criminal to be a use/ul member of the 
community. To be rendered fit for freedom he is gradually entrusted 
with freedom, is more and more thrown on his own sense of responsi- 
bility. The separate system, as pursued by Mr. Clay at Preston, was 
marked by as much sagacity as mercy. But the radical objection 


to it is, that besides being horribly cruel, and involving anguish 
which no human being is justified in inflicting on another, 
it breaks and mutilates that manhood of the individual which the 
social system trains and developes ; that it dwarfs, deforms, deadens, 
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half maddens, and half mummifies. Certain faculties have been mis- 
used, abused ; and the remedy, according to the separate system, is 
the destruction of the faculties altogether. The best shield against 
temptation is thorough health; and it is the strongest health which 
resists the strongest temptations. But by the separate system you 
produce that morbid abnormal condition, which not merely renders 
resistance to temptation impossible, but breeds perpetually fresh 
temptations ; and the sin, the loneliness, the despair of the dungeon, 
lead to idiocy, to insanity, to suicide. As we have said, Mr. Clay, 
though clear-sighted as he was warm-hearted, was not wide-sighted or 
deep-sighted, and he was grievously misled by his religious prejudices. 
He ascribes all crime to drunkenness, to ignorance, and to wretched 
house accommodation. Yet these are the symptoms of a hideous 
disease rather than the disease itself. The Russian peasants are 
excessive, habitual, and incorrigible drunkards ; their chief delight is 
to drink and then to sleep; they are grossly ignorant, and they live in 
abominable hovels, and rest at night on the bare ground. The 
women, also, are quite as fond of drinking as the men. Nevertheless, 
the Russian peasants are a tolerably harmless population, and seldom 
commit those loathsome or those horrible crimes which are so common in 
England. The Russian peasant, however, has what the English 
working man has not—a faith which penetrates and envelopes his 
whole existence, and he is not tormented by the fever of a false 
civilisation. In a community hotly, wildly stimulated, practically if 
not theoretically sceptical, and in which trade is either fraud or 
gigantic gambling, the working man, even when he resists the general 
contagion of wrong, cannot help yielding to the general excitement. 
It is as an effectual escape from this excitement that we regard trans- 
epee and hence the folly of abolishing it, merely because it 
ad been so monstrously mismanaged. The miracles which Captain 
Maconochie, notwithstanding prodigious obstacles, numberless disad- 
vantages, achieved at Norfolk Island, that darkest pandemonium of 
modern days, were enough of themselves to refute the nonsense talked 
by the bigoted opponents of transportation. Systematic colonisation 
entirely to absorb the dangerous classes from which the criminal 
classes are recruited ; improved transportation, reclaiming the felon, 
but not annoying or contaminating the colonist ; the application of the 
Maconochie plan both at home and abroad ; occasional incellment for 
a short time, but as a penal rather than a reforming agency ; these 
would seem to be the chief though not the only available remedies. 
Those who wish to study the subject further will find many valuable 
hints and suggestions in this volume, which, though defaced by faults 
of taste and style, is written with much talent, and increases our love 
and reverence for a saintly and heroic soul. Atticus. 
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Henry IV. and Marie de Medici. Part II. of the History of the Reign 
of Henry IV., King of France and Navarre. By Marrua WALKER 
Freer. In2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1861. 

HERE IS NO MORE INTERESTING EPOCH in the annals 

. of France than the twenty years’ reign of good King Henry IV. 
It is not only the noble and chivalrous character of Henry which 
invests the time with a peculiar interest ; but, still more so, the great 
political and social questions then getting ripe for solution. For 
France, the reign of Henry IV. means’ the final consolidation of 
monarchy and the investment of the sovereign with an authority 
emanating from the State. The strong arm of Henry of Bearn finally 
broke the power of the great barons who were governors of pro- 
vinces ; who claimed such offices as a matter of right, and who, like 
the Turkish pachas, maintained bodies of troops with the revenues 
thence derived—troops which, not unfrequently, were brought into 
the field against the Sovereign. It was with the people and for the 

eople that Henry fought this life-long battle against oligarchy ; and 
in the French people’s memory the King still lives as Henry the 

Great. In many respects the period of Henry is more important even 

than that of the Great Revolution. 

The student of French history, who wishes to get at the philosophy 
of all these events, must, however, not look for it in Miss Freer’s 
description of the reign of Henry IV. Miss Freer’s work is little 
more than an historical compilation, quite devoid of what Herder 
calls *‘ reflective history.” There is the ordinary mass of detail and 
incident, not always very logically nor very luminously arranged ; 
and there is the ordinary stock of set phrases by means of which the 
incidents are tied together. More Miss Freer does not give, and, 
probably, does not intend giving. Her chief pride evidently consists 
in the gathering of raw material ‘from unpublished sources,” and 
she is little troubled by any efforts of her own of breathing life into 
this mausoleum of dead facts. On the other side, the affectation to 
bring forth “source” matter is excessive. Not a page of Miss 
Freer’s work but has two or three titles of books quoted at the bottom 
—some well-known histories, some by no means fit to figure as 
“source.” No doubt, the library of the Rue Richelieu and the 
British Museum have been duly ransacked, as shown in this display of 
quotations ; but the result is very meagre on the whole. It almost 
appears as if the quantity of dry detail for which the author has 
been evidently labouring, has in itself had the effect of anni- 
hilating any possible comprehensive historical views. There 
are in Miss Freer’s book innumerable little sketches of Henry 
IV. as a lover, a husband, a friend, and a boon-companion ; 





but there is not, throughout the whole of the two volumes, & picture 
of Henry as a king, and what is more, a wise king. The student 
who, knowing nothing of French history, begins to study it in Miss 
Freer’s work, must form a ~~ poor idea of Henry the Great. The 
king is seen flirting everlastingly with his mistresses, intriguing with 
his false friends, and bullying his honest advisers. Even noble Sully, 
whose Memoirs the author is quoting on nearly every page, stands 
out before the reader in very dwarfish dimensions, looking more like 
a cunning diplomatist than the great and wise statesman that he was, 
Indeed, in several important points, Sully is quite misrepresented— 
being described, among others, as pandering occasionally to Henry’; 
disgraceful amours. {n the narration of the king’s love intrigue with 
that mean flirt, Mademoiselle d’Entragues, we read: ‘ Henry’; 
domestic Mentor, Rosny, meantime, was cognisant of the new attrac. 
tion inflaming the susceptible fancy of the king. Rosny, however, 
aware that some passion must occupy the mind of his master, deemed 
that une illusion passagére for Mademoiselle d’Entragues might mono- 

olise the king until after the election of a suitable consort, when a 
Loltionste transfer of the royal homage would in all probability ensue.” 
Now this statement is simply untrue. The great minister of Henry LV, 
never and on no occasion encouraged the liaisons of his friend 
and master ; but, on the contrary, did his utmost on every opportunity 
to prevent and oppose them. Even the fair and faithful Gabrielle 
d’Estrees, though she was his especial pone and unceasing 
admirer, found no favour in the eyes of Sully, who with Puritan stern- 
ness never left off preaching virtue to the King. It is a very gratui- 
tous calumny, therefore, to represent—without citing any “ sources” 
this time—the wise statesman as ministering to the ill-regulated desires 
of Henry, ‘‘ aware that some passion must occupy the mind of his 
master.” This indeed is a very low view both of Sully and the King. 
The latter, as recent researches have shown, was by no means the 
indulgent voluptuary he is represented to be by former, mostly Popish, 
historians. The Jesuit writers who invented all these groundless 
fables have long been unmasked; and it now is left to uninformed 
compilers and industrious gatherers of ancient gossip to repeat these 
stories. 

The chief interest of Miss Freer’s History of Henry IV. lies in the 
many miniature pictures of the manners and morals of the time. Some 
of these little sketches are really charming, though, perhaps, they are 
not always substantiated. Here is a specimen : 

The king spent a week at Monceaux, and then repaired to Paris to welcome 
the Duke of Lorraine and his son, who were, however, to be guests of Madame 
at her hétel de Soissons. The object of the duke’s visit was to sign the mar- 
riage contract of M. de Bar; and if possible to conciliate the princess, and to 
persuade her to listen to the exhortations and teachings of Catholic divines. 
The king and his suite dined at the house of Le Petit More, « celebrated ¢raiteur 
of the period, at three crowns the head: his majesty supped and passed th 
night at the hétel of the millionaire Zamet; and there won the sum of 3000 
crowns at dice with the Count d’Auvergne and the Duke d’Epernon, The fol- 
lowing day an amusing incident happened to the king on his return from pay- 
ing a brief visit to St. Germain. Henry crossed the river at the ferry close to 
the Quai Malaquais. As his majesty was simply attired, and attended only by 
two gentlemen, the ferryman did not recognise him. The king, therefore, com- 
menced a conversation by asking the man what he thought of the peace of 
Vervins? ‘Ma foi, I do not comprehend this fine peace,” replied the boatman, 
“there are taxes on everything—even this miserable boat is taxed; 1 have 
something to do to eke out a livelihood.” ‘But the king means soon to 
diminish these taxes,” said Henry. ‘“ The king is a good man enough, but he 
has got a mistress who wears so many fine gowns and gauds that there is no 
end to her expense—and we pay for them all! Even if she belonged to his 
majesty alone, the fact might be some consolation: but report tells strange 
stories of this said lady!” The king laughed—and, stepping from the boat, 
departed without paying his toll: upon this the man pursued the party, and 
clamorously demanded his sou, using expletives which seemed to afford still 
greater amusement to the king. At length some passer, a spectator of the 
scene, seized the ferryman by the collar, and pronounced the name of the 
cavalier whom he was abusing with such vigour. The effect was instantaneous: 
the man, believing that his life would be the forfeit of his temerity, dropped 
down, and was carried back to his boat in aswoon. For a few days he heard 
nothing of the incident: meantime the Duchess de Beaufort arrived at St. 
Germain, when the king caused the man to be arrested and conveyed to the 
chateau. There he was conducted into the royal presence. With the king sat 
Madame la Duchesse. Henry beckoned to him, and commanded him, if be 
valued his life, to repeat the slanders which he had ventured to utter on the 
previous day. The man tremblingly obeyed; and, falling on his knees, prayed 
for pardon. ‘ You deserve to be hanged for your mendacity,” replied the 
duchess ; and, turning to the king, she requested him so to decree. Henry, how- 
ever, from whose eyes tears were falling in excess of mirth, replied, ‘No! uo: 
ma maitresse, do you not‘understand that famine and poverty have irritated this 
poor devil? He has only repeated what he heard, and is not malignant. I 
pardon him; his boat shall no longer be taxed; then, madame, he will shout 
loud enough, ‘ Vive Henri! Vive Gabrielle!’” 








FICTION. 


Great Expectations. By Cuartes Dickexs. 3 vols. London: 


Chapman and Hall. pp. 1045. 


OWEVER DESIRABLE the effect of publishing a novel in 
weekly fragments may be upon the profits of the author, we 
have no doubt that it operates upon the reader the reverse of profitably, 
and we are equally convinced that its influence upon the author as a0 
artist is most prejudicial. When the business instinct discovered that 
there are fifty people who will pay twenty-one separate shillings to 
one who will pay a guinea down, it was an evil day for the art 
of fiction writing. ‘The necessity for closing each division 0! 
the story with a ‘‘thrilling incident,” or ‘startling situation, 
became no longer confined to those small deer of literature who con- 
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tnbuted highly wrought stories to the cheap periodicals, and the 
gssassin’s knife had to be kept suspended over the heart of the victim 
during an entire week, or Ada the Betrayed left struggling in the 
embraces of her ravisher for a similar period, in the pages of the fore- 
most masters of the art, as well as in those of the veriest “slop ” writer. 
To speak seriously, there is necessarily much in this fragmentary mode 
of publication which interferes with a due observance of the canons of 
taste. Instead of one harmonious whole, we have a uumber of dis- 
jointed parts each vainly pretending to be perfect in itself. It is of 
course possible for a writer to compose his novel according to the 
highest principles of art, and then divide it into equal sections for 
monthly publication; but that would not be in accordance with the 
publishing principles of the day, and that is not the way it is 
usually done. In the work before us, and in many of his former 
works, we find abundant evidence that when Mr. Dickens 
jssues the early numbers of his stories, he has no very 
clear idea of the manner in which he proposes to deal with the cha- 
racters which he sets upon the stage. The manner in which De 
Balzac (incomparably the greatest writer of fiction that ever lived) 
is said to have composed his magnificent works affords a curious 
example of the manner in which a master builds up, as it were, his 
chefs @euvre. He first of all wrote out fair a condensed version of 
the story from the beginning to the end, taking care that it was per- 
fect in its proportions, that it was artistically constructed, and that it 
brought out all the main incidents and points of interest upon which 
he proposed to work. This was set up in type, and printed upon 
slips with very broad margins. Upon these De Balzac worked and 
worked, interpolating here a conversation, there a dissertation, and, 
as the margins filled, the proofs were printed over and over again, 
always leaving room for the ready hand of the great novelist to work 
upon. And so the story grew into its final shape, artistically moulded 
by the hand of its artificer, and slowly perfected in all its parts, until 
it was turned out ‘‘a perfect crysolite.” We have been told that 
sets of these proofs are in existence, and have fetched most wonderful 
prices in the auction-rooms. And it is not so very marvellous after 
all. Do they not present an exact record of how a great inventive 
faculty worked out its conceptions ? 

It we contrast this mode of working out a story with the hand-to- 
routh system encouraged, if not necessitated, by the publication in 
fragments, its superiority becomes immediately manifest. We have 
ssid that Mr. Dickens’s works contain internal evidence that they 
have not been completed before the first portions of them appeared in 
print. This, of itself, is a defect. One very striking proof of this is 
the frequent introduction of the events of the day—the events which 
happened and powerfully arrested attention while the story was 
actually appearing. A swindler imitates Seneca by committing suicide 
ina bath ; a house suddenly comes down with a run; a supposed case 
of what is called ‘‘ spontaneous combustion” of the human body is 
reported, and straightway these incidents are served up in a slightly 
modified form upon Mr. Dickens’s pages. The present work is per- 
haps more free from these traces of mosaic working than any of his 
later productions ; but it was a curious exemplification of the general 
belief that Mr. Dickens does seek to cater for the appetite of the 
noment, that a leading-article writer in the Times pointed to the intro- 
cuction of a convict as a character in the story, as a proof that the great 
novelist was about to give the world his views upon prison discipline. 

We will not do Mr. Dickens the injustice to say that “ Great 
Expectations” is a fit companion for “ Martin Chuzzlewit” and 

“The Old Curiosity Shop.” To state anything so absurdly untrue is to 
oer him insult in the guise of flattery. It would be most unjustly todepre- 
ciate his really great works without in any way bettering that which is 
full of defects. Mr. Dickens is so great a man that he can well afford to 
have the truth told him. His position in our literature is analogous 
to that which De Balzac holds among the fiction writers of France. 
In spite of all that has been said by detractors, we believe that he is 
one of the very few men of this age of literary mediocrity whose name 
and works will survive the present century. To us, therefore, it seems 
4 matter of national honour, and not a mere question of personal com- 
pian that there shall be no undue flattery of those works which 
atterly it has been his fate to write. To say that ‘‘ Great Expecta- 
tions” is readable; that it contains many fine passages, and some 
characters delineated by a master hand, is to say nothing to the pur- 
pose. It is by Mr. Dickens, and cannot, therefore, be irredeemably 
bad. There were admirable things in even ‘‘ Hard Times,” and to 
admit that is tantamount to a statement that nothing from Mr. 
Dickens's pen can be absolutely worthless. But ‘ Great Expec- 
tations” is full of grave defects. It is a story without a purpose; or, 
ifit ever had one, it was very early abandoned. A number of charac- 
ters are thrust upon the stage for no conceivable object; who aid 
in no respect the progress of the plot, and who are summarily dis- 
missed without giving any good account of themselves. It is, more- 
over, full of those faults of exaggeration which have so often 
fen urged against Mr. Dickens with much justice. Who can 
doubt that when Estella was introduced into the story there 
was a full intention of pourtraying her career and demonstrating 
the mode in which she attempted to work out the vengeance of 
the disappointed and half-crazed Miss Havisham, until human nature 
Proved too strong for mad malignity and sorrow chastened the Syren 
Into. a woman? Estella is obviously Pip’s companion picture ; yet 
is Career is painted with the most elaborate minuteness, whilst hers is 
given in the faintest outline. As with him, her “great expectations ” 





lead up to definite results ; as with him, her edifice of happiness is based 
upon the quicksands of life, beneath whose treacherous surface lurk 
unfathomable depths of crime. She is the instrument of a soured 
woman, who vows vengeance upon the treachery of man; he, the 
creature of a despised convict, who has resolved to bring the social 
laws which have condemned him to a reductio ad absurdum, by 
employing the brute force of money upon the creation of a gentleman. 
The failure of this latter scheme and the redemption of the hero (what 
a poor, weak, drivelling, selfish hero he is after all) into the character 
of a respectable independant man, is minutely worked out. How 
much more interesting would it have been to have watched the career 
of Estella; her wiles in ensnaring men, and especially her principle 
victim Bentley Drummle ; her long battle with the stern realities of 
life, and her slow awakening to the discovery of the unwelcome fact 
that time is even stronger than craft, and that sorrow will tame even 
the stubbornest. Of the discipline which she passes through between 
her parting meeting with Pip in the presence of Miss Havisham, and 
the crowning interview when they meet to part no more, and the 
hearts of both have been chastened by what has passed, we have not 
so much as a hint. 

In the plan of Pip’s career we observe the only instance we have 
ever detected of any resemblance, even the slightest, between Mr. 
Dickens and any other writer. We by no means intend so much as 
hint that Mr. Dickens has been guilty of a plagiarism. ‘The notion 
of a convict taking a pride in making a gentleman out of humen raw 
materials has no doubt occurred to him in a perfectly independent and 
original manner ; but there is a resemblance between the story of 
Abel Magwitch and Pip and that of Jacques Collin a/ias Vautrin and 
Lucien de Rubempré, which is likely to provoke comparison, and is, 
to say the least of it, unfortunate. ‘The character of Vautrin, as con- 
trasted with that of Magwitch, is that of a Titan beside one of the 
meanest of mankind. The daring, skill, fortitude, and logic of 
Vautrin are gigantic, and in his great love for his handsome pet he 
actually attains the heroic. Magwitch is nothing but a coarse, vil- 
lanous jail-bird, with the low appetites and brutal ways of the most 
degraded order of criminals. Yet Vautrin is not an impossible cha- 
racter ; on the contrary, with all his rare qualities, he is perfectly 
natural, perfectly possible. Magwitch, on the other hand, with no 
qualities beyond the level of the meanest commonplace, is an absur- 
dity and an impossibility. Such a man could never have entertained 
such a design. Such a man could entertain no intenser passion than 
love for himself, nor any higher ambition than the gratification of sen- 
suality and the appetite for revenge. 

In our opinion the best characters in the story are Wemmick and 
Pumblechook. It has been objected to the latter character that it is 
unnatural, Seldom has such a natural character appeared in fiction. 
If it be unrecognised, it must be because the prototype is so common. 
Pumblechook is everywhere: he peoples every street. We live, move, 
and have our being in the very midst of him, Pumblechook is a 
respectable shopkeeper, or a small freeholder, or an honest farmer, or 
an alderman, or a vestryman, or—what you will. He is, in point of 
fact, a model modern man of the present phase of civilisation ; 
worshipping success, however ignobly obtained; triumphing over 
misfortunes, however undeserved; boasting; pretentious; with 
great show of good feeling and little performance; intensely 
selfish ; continually adopting the opinions of others and passing 
them off for his own; at all times and seasons making a great 
profession of omniscience and prescience. Pumblechook reads the 
papers and serves up what he finds there in a deteriorated state, as if 
it were his own invention. He pretends to be in the secrets of all 
the crowned heads of Europe, and to be able to predicate their inten- 
tions. He holds that Louis Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel, and Gari- 
baldi are great men, simply because he has seen it stated in a news- 
paper that they are so. He believes that the King of Naples was a 
tyrant, for the same reason. Pumblechook is very great against ‘ the 
brigands,” and sees his way clearly to the bottom of the American 
difficulty. He has a great admiration for the spirited foreign policy 
of Lord Palmerston, and believes Lord Russell to be a very great 
statesman. Pumblechook goes to hear Mr. Spurgeon, and approves 
of him, Pumblechook gave a verdict for the persecutors of Mr. 
Turnbull. Pumblecbook has grave doubts about Du Chaillu, but 
thinks Mr. Collier an ill-used man. So natural and popular a cha- 
racter is Pumblechook that already we know of half a dozen men who 
are, by common consent of their friends and acquaintances, christened 
“Mr. Pumblechook.” Long may he flourish! Long may he survive 
to make his innocent boasts, tell his innocuous fibs, and wag his not 
very leonine tail after his old playful fashion ! ; 

The character of Wemmick is equally happy. The two-sided man— 
one half all harshness and severe “ business” principles, the other 
all humanity and kindliness. It is a bright fact for human nature 
that the Wemmicks are nearly as common as the Pumblechooks. Ask 
those whose business it is to collect for charities, whether they do not 
know hundreds of men who would button up their pockets sharply if 
solicited in the counting-house, but whose hands are open as the day 
when invited in the softening atmosphere of home and the family. 
From the minor characters we should select Biddy and Mr. Wopsle 
for special commendation. ‘The description of how Mr. Wopsle 


played “Hamlet” is in Mr. Dickens’s happiest vein, although his 
allusion to the conventional traditions of the part would lead us to 
infer that when he wrote it he had but newly been to see Mr. Fechter 
in the part. 
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With reference to the charge of exaggeration, we are sorry to 
observe that in Mr. Dickens’s later works the foundation for it grows 
rather than diminishes. In the present work that fine character of 
strong-armed, tender-hearted, simple-minded Joe, is sorely marred by 
this vice. Surely the simplicity of this heroic blacksmith—he is the 
only true hero in the book—might have been realised without reducing 
him to the very verge of idiocy, as the following scene does. It is 
where Pip, when a child, writes his first letter to Joe, and exhibits it 
to him : 


‘‘ Why, here’s a J,” said Joe, “‘ and a U equal to anythink! 
a O, Pip, and a J-O, Joe.” 

I had never heard Joe read aloud to any greater extent than this mono- 
syllable, and I had observed at church last Sunday when I accidentally held 
our Prayer-book upside down, that it seemed to suit his convenience quite as 
well as if it had been all right. Wishing to embrace the present occasion of 
finding out whether in teaching Joe, I should have to begin quite at the begin- 
ning. | said, “ Ah! But read the rest, Joe.” 

“The rest, eh, Pip?” said Joe, looking at it with a slowly searching eye, 
‘t One, two, three. Why there’s three Js, and three Os, and three J-O, Joes in 
it, Pip!” 

I ened over Joe, and, with the aid of my forefinger, read him the whole 
letter. 

** Astonishing !” said Joe, when I had finished. ‘ You Are a scholar.” 

‘‘ How do you spell Gargery, Joe?” I asked him, with a modest patronage. 

‘*T don’t spell it at all,” said Joe. 

“ But supposing you did ?”’ 

“It can’t be supposed,” said Joe. ‘ Tho’ I’m oncommon fond of reading, too.” 

“ Are you, Joe?” 

‘““QOn-common. Give me,” said Joe, ‘* a good book, or a good newspaper, and 
sit me down afore a good fire, and I ask no better. Lord!” he continued, after 
rubbing his knees a little, ‘‘ when you do come to a J and a O, and says you, 


” 


‘Here, at last, is a J-O, Joe,” how interesting reading is! 


Here’s a J and 


” 


Similarly exaggerated and absurd is the following account of poor 
Joe’s conduct when he first visits Pip in London, after the latter has 
realised some portion of his ‘* Great Expectations :” 

‘“‘ Have you seen anything of London, yet ?” 

“‘ Why, ves, sir,” said Joe,‘*me and Wopsle went off straight to look at the 
Blacking Ware’us. But we didn’t find that it came up to its likeness in the red 
bills at the shop doors; which I meantersay,” added Joe, in an explanatory 
manner, “ as it is there drawd too architectooralooral.” 

I really believe Joe would have prolonged this word (mightily expressive to 
my mind of some architecture that I know) into a perfect chorus, but for his 
attention being providentially attracted by his hat, which was toppling. In- 
deed, it demanded from him a constant attention, and a quickness of eye and 
hand, very like that exacted by wicket-keeping. He made extraordinary play 
with it, and showed the greatest skill; now, rushing at it and catching it 
neatly as it drepped; now, merely stopping it midway, beating it up, and 
humouring it in various parts of the room and against a good deal of the 
pattern of the paper on the wall, before he felt it safe to close with it; finally, 
splashing it into the slop-basin, where I took the liberty of laying hands 
upon it. 

The character of Miss Havisham is natural enough ; for who shall 
set a limit to the eccentricities of madness? But the character of 
Mrs. Matthew Pocket is an exaggerated and impossible one ; because, 
however great may be the absurdities which an inflated family pride 
may betray weak persons into, it never leads them into anything 
so violently and obstinately silly as the conduct of that lady when 
she asserted as a principle (to borrow Mr. Pocket’s words) that 
“‘ babies are to be nutcrackered dead for people’s poor grandpapa’s 
positions.” 

In matters of detail also, the disposition to exaggerate is very 
noticeable. As Mr. Dickens is often praised by his most enthusiastic 
admirers for the accuracy with which he enters into minute particulars, 
this is the less excusable. It is not necessary to enter into minutiz 
any more than it is to introduce points of law; but, if introduced, 
both the details and the law should be as accurate as possible. Thus, 
when Pip travels on the coach-box, and pretends that he could feel 
in his neck the breath of a passenger on the seat behind, we know 
that the statement is absurd. ‘It is impossible to express with what 
acuteness I felt the convict’s breathing, not only on the back of my 
head, but all along my spine. The sensation” (he continues, piling 
up the agony) ‘‘was like being touched in the marrow with some 
pungent and searching acid, and it set my very teeth on edge.” Not 
more “ impossible to deseribe,” we imagine, than impossible to realize. 
In like manner, where Pip, a-bed in the first floor of Joe Gargery’s 
cottage, sees the smoke of the honest blacksmith’s pipe “ floating in 
light wreaths ” upwards, the smoker then standing at the door outside 
the house, we recommend Mr. Dickens to try the experiment with the 
largest pipe he can procure, and shall be extremely surprised 
to hear that a single “ wreath” is visible under such circumstances, 
When Pip takes tea at Wemmick’s Walworth castle, we are told 
that 

The Aged prepared such a haystack of buttered toast that I could scarcely 
see him over it as it simmered on an iron stand hooked on to the top-bar; 
while Miss Skiffins brewed such a jorum of tea, that the pig in the back premises 
beeame strongly excited, and repeatedly expressed his desire to participate in 
the entertainment. 

We suppose that such exaggerations of fact as these are to be 
defended on the ground of their humour; but we must confess that, 
in our obtuseness, we are unable to detect that quality in these 
obvious and violent distortions of fact. 

As for improbabilities as regards certain modes of action being 
selected in preference to certain others, some latitude must of course 
be allowed. Men do not always select the best modus operandi, and 
provided the novelist keeps within the bounds of the possible, he may 
undoubtedly assign to his characters any plan of action which pleases 








him. Those who regard probabilities may, however, object that Pip’; 
conduct in falling with such readiness into the clumsy trap set for 
him by Orlick, was weak in the extreme ; that the whole plan of the 
escape was, to say the least of it, bungling; and that it is not very 
easy to understand why such an astute fellow as Compeyson, with the 
perfect knowledge of Magwitch’s movements, which he evidently had, 
and with the easy opportunities for tracing him afforded by the 
securities and investments of his money, should have delayed the 
arrest until the returned transport was within hail of a steamer which 
was to bear him away; but in all the schemes of Magwitch, and all that 
relates to him, there is, as we have said before, a marked inferiority to 
his prototype Vautrin. 

Finally, we must say of ‘“ Great Expectations” that, like every. 
thing that has proceeded from Mr. Dickens's pen for the last ten 
years (with the single exception of the papers of ‘‘ An Uncommercial 
Traveller”), it adds nothing to his reputation. No doubt, the very 
greatness of that reputation is a formidable difficulty in the way af 
making any addition to it ; but if it be necessary to compare this with 
Mr, Dickens’s former works (a comparison which his flatterers have 
provoked), candour compels us to say that we think it much inferior 
to “Dombey and Son” and “ Bleak House,” and immeasurably 
below the earlier triumphs of his youthful genius. 
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1861. pp. 185, 
[ MUST BE ADMITTED by all those who have read My, 

Alexander Smith’s previous works that the author of “ City 
Poems” and “ A Life Drama” had so far given hostages to fame that 
any fresh appearance on his part in print may reasonably excite 
curiosity, if no warmer feeling, among the audience fit, though few, 
who are really judges of good poetry. Whether ‘ Edwin of Deira” 
will partly or altogether satisfy Mr. Smith’s admirers, we do not pre- 
tend to decide. We may say at once, however, that it possesses the 
very considerable merit of chaste and tasteful diction, guasi-Tenny- 
sonian rhythm, and occasional vigour of expression ; oftener, however, 
quaint than happy. It may be our fault, but it certainly has been our 
misfortune, that while reading the poem in question we have felt no 
Heliconian fumes which ‘ascend us into the brain,” like Falstatf’s 
sherris; and that such pleasure as we have felt in reading it 
has not led us to believe that any fresh chord in our feelings 
has been struck, any new emotion Cisclosed, or any old one reha- 
bilitated. 

The story of the poem is soon told. Prince Edwin—in the opening 
page—comes flying to the Court of “‘ grey King Redwald,” once his 
father’s friend, from the hosts of Ethelbert, who have overthrown and 
ravaged his father’s kingdom. Redwald and six of his sons receive 
the fugitive kindly, the seventh and eldest, Regner, with open arms. 
Redwald has, besides his seven stalwart sons, one little yellow-haired 
lassie, Bertha, who, of course, falls in love with the stranger, and is 
beloved by him with equal haste. It would, nevertheless, in all pro- 
bability, have faired ill with Prince Edwin—for the “ grey king” is 
being tempted with offers of ‘minted gold” and broad lands from 
Ethelbert—had not some Deus ex machina supervened in the shape of 
a mysterious stranger, who proffers the Prince the fair lady, gold, 
strength in battle, a secure throne, and several other nearly equally 
eligible things on condition that Edwin should give him what he the 
stranger asked for at some future time. To this the other boldly 
replies— 


Cambridge and London: 


I have not much, but I would give thee all. 


Our readers need not, however, be afraid that this was any vulgar 
Satanic compact. The battle is fought successfully, save that Regner 
dies. The wolfish Ethelbert is slain. Edwin marries Bertha, 
and has a son and heir of some two years old, when there 
arrives on his coast a strange bark full of white-robed saintly- 
looking strangers. These are Paulinus and a band of Chris- 
tian preachers, sent by Pope Gregory of ‘‘ Non Angli sed angeli” 
memory; and the weird promise made of old by King Edwin 
is exacted from him in the destruction of his country’s idols. Such is 
the plot that Mr. Smith has chosen for a poetical dress, a plot which 
is not altogether clear of angles. For instance, we have a certain 
mysterious page, who guides Edwin to the court of King Redwald, 
and mysteriously watches over him while the old monarch is debating 
whether he shall sell his guest or not. Yet this deserving young 
courtier is ungraciously dropped from these pages without so much 4s 
a “thank ye” in return for what he has done. Six of the seven 
Ethelbertian scions are utterly dumb-waiter characters—“ fortesque 
Gy fortesque Cloanthi”—and therefore we regret the premature ]oss 
of Regner all the more—a loss which however is strictly in accordance 
with history. We catch a glimpse, for a moment, of an old lady 
named *‘ Donegild,” who, we believe, was the mother of King Edwin, 
and who, like many other grandams, showed her individuality chiefly 
by taking her grandchild upon her knee. Bertha soon drops oif 
from the scene—how we do not learn—and Edwin dies in the odour 
of sanctity. The tale is somewhat clumsily told; but let that pass, 
as we have to deal with Mr. Smith not as an aretalogus but a poet. 
And, first, we may say, before we venture to quote, that the style ot 
the poem before us is eminently clear and intelligible, as if the writer 
had of late quatffed from a soberer Hippocrene. 
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The introduction of Bertha te the Prince is thus described. The 


king is the speaker : 


« He stands in centre of thy brethren there 
Worthy thy dearest greeting.’’ As she 


turned 
(Half-breaking from the arms that softly 
held 
au blushing face, with yellow hair 
And sweet eyes azure as the flaxen flower, 
The dim air brightened round her, and her 
voice 
Brake into silvery welcome, then so 
stopped ; 
That its surcease was to the ear what light 





Withdrawn is to the eye. The Prince, 
through all 

The hurry of his pulse, returned her grace 

In ceremonious phrases—stately set, 

Cold in themselves, yet tinged as by a dawn 

Of coming passion—when the King broke 


in, 

Words that a kiss foreran, “Now go, my 
gir; 

Thou shouldst be very fair; thy coming 


stole 
Thy mother from me.” 


The effect of love on Bertha’s heart is prettily told: & Ja Dido and 
HEneas, the Prince and herself go hunting, and meet alone in the 


recesses of a wood: 


The Princess rode with dewy drooping eyes 

And heightened colour. Voice and clang 
of hoof, 

And all the clatter as they sounded on, 

Became a noisy nothing in her ear, 

Aworld removed. The woman's heart that 
woke 

Within the girlish bosom—ah! too soon!— 

Filled her with fear and strangeness; for 
the path, 

Familiar to her childhood, and to still 

And maiden thoughts, upon a sudden 
dipped 


To an unknown sweet land of delicate 
light 

Divinely aired, but where each rose and leaf 

Was trembling, as if haunted by a dread 


Of coming thunder. Changed in one quick 


hour 
From bud to rose, from child to woman, 
love 
Silenced her spirit, as the swelling brine 
From out the far Atlantic makes a hush 
Within the channels of the careless stream, 
That erst ran chattering with the pebble 
stones. 


Prince Edwia’s mother is rather incongruously likened to an old 
Druid pillar, but there is considerable vigour in the passage : 


Tall she stood, 
Like some old Druid pillar by the sea, 
Whose date no legend knows, with all its 
length 
Eaten by foam-flakes and the arrowy salts 
Blown blighting from tiie east, and wildly 
gazed 
Upon the blackened ruins of her home, 


With working nether lip, while native 
pride 

Scorned weakness back into her heart, and 
strove 

To shut a door on tears—in vain—she 
stretched 

Fond arms of passion out, that Edwin 
scught 


Once loud with marriage joy, oft hushed j In sedden night, then weeping like a cloud 


by death, 


She hung upon his breast. 


The poet describes Bertha so well that we wonder he concludes his 


poem without mention of her name: 


She was a thing so exquisite, the hind 

Felt his own rudeness; silent women 
blessed 

The lady, as her beauty swam in eyes 

Sweet with unwonted tears. Through 
crowds she passed, 

Distributing a largess of her smiles; 

And, as she entered through the Palace 
gate, 


The wondrous sunshine died from out the 
air, 

And everything resumed its common look. 

The sun dropped down into the golden west, 

Evening drew on apace; and round the fire 

The people sat and talked of her who came 

That day to dwell amongst them, and they 
praised 

Her sweet face, saying she was good as fair. 


The meeting of Paulinus and the King is thus described : 


In the bright 

Fringe of the living sea that came and 
went 

Tapping its planks, a great ship sideways 


ay, 

And o’er the sands a grave procession 
aced 

Melodious with many a chaunting voice. 

Nor spear nor buckler had these foreign 
men ; 

Each wore a snowy robe that downward 
flowed ; 

Fair in their front a silver cross they bore ; 

A painted Saviour floated in the wind; 

The chaunting voices, as they rose and fell, 

Hallowed the rude sea-air. On these the 
King 

Stared wonder-stricken—marble horse and 
man 

Not more bereft of motion. 

Sat silent and wide-eyed. 
man, 


All the lords 
The foremost 





{ 


Who seemed the leader of the white-robed 
train, 

Unbent, although his beard was white as 
snow, 

And the veins branched along his withered 
hands, 

Spake, while to Edwin he obeisance made. 

“To thee, who bear’st the likeness of a 
king, 

‘Tis fit that I should speak, that thou 
mayst know 

What is the business of thy servants here. 

We come to traffic not in horse or man, 

Corn, wine, or oil; nor yet to gather gold, 

Nor to win cities by the force of arms. 

O King! we came across the dangerous 
seas 

To win thee and thy people from the gods 

Who cannot hear a cry or answer prayer, 

Unto the worship of the heavenly Christ, 

Of whom thou art the eldest son of all 

That in this nation dwell.” 


These extracts may certainly be taken as not unfair specimens of 


the poet’s muse. 


Mr. Alexander Smith’s previous works have brought down upon 
him the attacks of carpers with a long memory, who seemed at times 
to forget that the poet was necessarily confined to the words and 
syllables which can be formed from the twenty-six letters of the 
English alphabet. We leave it to our readers to decide whether the 
following similarities between Mr. Smith’s latest poems and those of 
older and better-known authors do or do not exceed the bounds of 
just and honest composition. Master Bardolph, we know, disdained 
the word ‘ stealing,” for which he substituted the kindlier one of 
“conveyancing ;” and for ourselves we do not charge Mr. Smith 
with any graver fault than the possession of an actively treacherous 
memory, which too often makes its owner a present of wares 
which, strictly speaking, are hardly its own to dispose of so uncere- 


Moniously. 


Our perusal of Mr. Smith’s poem has been a very hasty 


one; and we have had no books at our side to aid us in our recogni- 


tion of old friends. Nevertheless, 


With music lingering in her face, 


reminds us of 


The music breathing from her face, 


diseussed by Byron in his notes. 


Redwald’s mind swayed this way now—now that, 
brings back not unpleasantly to our memory Mr. Tennyson’s imitation 


of Virgil’s 


Atque animum nunc hue celerem nunc dividit illuc. 
This way and that dividing the swift wind. 
With the great dazzle of the seain front, 
may be compared with the Tennysonian line 
Came on the shining levels of the lake ; 








while 
As through the mist we heard a trumpet blow, 
is the alter ego 
And through the thick night I hear a trumpet blow. 
“In shock of onset” is not altogether unlike ‘* with drops of onset” in 
‘* Morte d’Arthur.” 
So, again, our reader may compare the following : 


Wearing sorrow’s dreary crown.—Smith. 

A sorrow’s crown of sorrow.—TZennyson. 
Though dimmed awhile 

By natural sadness.—Smith. 

Some natural tears they shed, &c.—Jilion. 

A weird confusion—something, nothing,—Smith. 

*Tis something, nothing.— Shakespeare. 

Soft as the stuff of dreams.— Smith. 

We are such stuff as dreams are made of.—Sha 








The gaunt hand wandering over hair and ch 
She felt the King’s breath wander o’er her neck. 
Right in the glory of the level beam.—Smith. 
And the long glory of the winter moon.— Zennyson. 
When life was May.—Smmith. 
Life went a Maying when he was young.—72? 
The unimprisoned splendour of her hair 
In coil on coil of heavy ringlets fell, 
And clothed her to the knee.—Smith. 
Anon she shook her head 
And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee.—7Zennyson, 
The ghostly bats 
That skim the twilight on their leathern wings.—Siith. 
The weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing.—Collins. 
Dying eyes.—Smith. 
Dying eyes.—Zennyson. 
A great sea of peace.—Smith. 
A sea of troubles.—Shukespeare. 
Finger maiden hair.—Smith. 
Play with the tangles of Amaryllis’ hair.—J/ilion. 
With eyelids that have known the touch of tears.—Smith. 
Those eyes they have not known a many tears.—Zennyson. 
He entered full of thought.— Smith 
He entered full of wrath.—Aeats, 
We have our seasons, even as the flowers.—Smith. 
Leaves have their time to fade 
And flowers to wither with the north wind’s breath ... 
But thou—thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death.--J/rs. Hemans, 


Ohe jam satis, we fancy we hear some of our readers exclaim ; and 
so we refrain from continuing our parallels, which we could easily do 
to a very considerable extent. If Mr. Alexander Smith has got rid 
—and we think he has—of the spasmodic extravagance which once 
distinguished his poetry, he seems to have done so at the cost, to 
some extent, of his originality. We found, too, no such prosaic utter- 
ances in “ A Life Drama” or “ City Poems” as we have italicised in 
the following passages : 

Prince Edwin paused: 
On his companion’s shoulder Jaid his hand 
With something like agfection. 
The heron flapped toward his forest home 
With guilet full of fish. 
I did not count on such a day as this, 
In which the dearest sister ia the world 
Hath made us brothers. 





Fragrant will Gregory's memory be held 
By every race of Englishmen to be, 
which latter is but a very poor adaptation of Shirley's 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
Mr. Tennyson has something to answer, seeing that his 
‘“¢ Elaine,” 


line from 


For the wild people say wild things, 
et similia, have led Mr, Smith to perpetrate 
The gloomy tenant of the gloomy place 
The noble love that lives in noble men, 
and half a dozen similar refrains. 

The word “ clang” or “ clangour” seems to 
with our poet. We have the 

Clang of iron hoof.—p. 34. 

Clang of hoof.—p. 50. 

Clangour of my lance.—p. 163. 
And in p. 10, we read with ‘* eyes astonied,” 

the air is dark with countless wings 
And deaf with plumy clangour— 

which latter seems to us a true touch of the old, genuine, spasmodic 
poetry now almost out of fashion. 

So, again, seas are “ billowy,” woods are ‘ billowy,” and men are 
“ pillowy.” The (Eolian harp supplies the poet with two similes in 
two succeeding pages : 

Edwin woke 
With heart sweet thrilling, 1 
The hand has vanished, thov 
By silence undevoured.—p. 4 
The world was full 
Of Bertha as a trembling string with sound.—p. 43. 
. . . -@ “-« 

We cannot conclude this notice without repeating our opinion that 
the jerky, erratic vigour which once distinguished Mr, Smith’s 
writings has vanished into thin air, and left but little in its place to 
compensate for its absence. ‘Edwin of Deira” flows on pretty 
equably from first to last, reminding us very often of old favourites . 

© . . . . °-e e oo 
and seldom shocking us with an intrusive originality. That once 
‘‘ wayward fowl”—to borrow the poets’ own language—which in the 


be a great favourite 


ike a string from which 
igh the tone is yet 
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“‘ Life Drama” and “ City Poems” was always in season and out of 
season, flying beyond our ken and amusing us with some ever fresh 
fantastical flight of imagination, has now degenerated into a prosy, 
draggle-tailed muse, who has attained a quantity of very unmanageable 
and unoriginal book-learning at the cost of nearly all her former 
vigour and eccentricity. 
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F ANY READER OF THE “CRITIC” has still to decide 


where he will spend his summer holidays, we hereby recommend 
the Land’s End to his notice, and Mr. Blight’s book for his guide. 

Physicians have said that the climate of Penzance is as good for 
consumptive invalids as Nice or Italy. It is never sultry in summer, 
nor severely cold in winter; the frosts last only a few hours, and 
rarely form any thick ice, and there is no permanent snow; while 
to the athletic tourist, who shoulders his knapsack and turns his back 
on the beaten road, the whole country opens invitingly, with its un- 
frequented pathways and solitary glens, its peculiar botany and 
geologic wealth, its quaint old churches and rude memorials of more 
ancient times. 

From London to Penzance is along journey. It takes a dozen 
hours to compass 300 miles, even by the Great Western Railway. 
But in those broad-gauge carriages one may sit at ease and enjoy the 
ever-varying prospects. Nothing, you say, can surpass the scenery 
about the Thames beyond Reading; and in Devonshire, at Ivy-bridge 
for example, nothing can equal the richness of the foliage, and the 
deep grass filled with flowers, and the hedgerows blooming with fox- 

love and nettle-bell. And when you are bowling along beneath the 
fotty crimsoned cliffs, over the level sands, amid groups of John 
Leech’s mermaids in crinoline, you wish you were going to stay at 
Dawlish, and register a vow to go there another time. 

Anyone who is as fond of the sea as we are, may make the trip to 
Penzance by steamboat, and return by land. The railway-journey 
costs two and three pounds (twenty-three shillings ‘* parliamentary ”’); 
but family parties of three or more may obtain return tickets, avail- 
able for a month, at nearly the same price. The steamer costs only 
half as much as the second-class railway carriage, but then it takes 
55 hours, or thereabouts, and a good appetite at sea may be more 
costly than ashore. After leaving the Downs you will be too far out 
to get a good view of the coast till you are off Start Point, and much 
of the best scenery will be passed in the dark. 

Our own first distant glimpse of Cornwall from the sea was rather 
disappointing. We had left behind the picturesque headlands and 
deeply-indented bays around Cape Finisterre, and were trying to beat 
up the Channel against the wind, which is always contrary there. Far 
away to the left were the Scilly Islands, rocky, but low and flat-topped, 
as if half drowned ; and by-and-by, when the mist cleared, we saw the 
rock-bound coast of a bare and level country, seemingly not more than 
three or four hundred feet in elevation (but really twice as high in 
the interior), and smooth as if the waves had swept it like a carpen- 
ter’s plane. ‘This air of desolation gives place, on a nearer approach, 
to one of considerable grandeur of the savage sort, and not unsuggestive 
of fear. There are the waves breaking on the ‘ Wolf Rock,” and, 
more distant, the Longships Lighthouse on its cairn, little more than 
a mile from the Land’s End, but amid so rough a sea that a visitor has 
been detained there nine weeks against his will. Hundreds of ships 
are waiting for the wind to change, and to-morrow morning they may 
all have disappeared. Even now they might make some way if they 
could lie as close to the wind as that Pill Pilot who stands in and out, 
fearless of the rocks, and takes advantage of the freshening flood 
beneath the cliffs. It is said that a boat of this build has made the 
voyage to Australia, and been entrusted with the mail from the Cape. 
In following its lead we found ourselves one instant within hail of the 
precipice, and close upon a fisherman taking up his crab-pots, and the 
next moment were standing out to sea, while the bay and St. Michael’s 
Mount grew {aint in the distance. ( 

There is a ‘‘ submarine forest” in Mount’s Bay which shows that 
the sea has gained by other means than eating away the rocky cliffs. 
Monkish fables relate that St. Michael’s Mount was “a hoare rock in 
a wood,” five or six miles from the sea. And the legendary history 
of Prince Arthur assigns to his kinsman, King Mark, the country of 
the Lyonaise, extending beyond the Land’s End and Scilly Islands, as 
far perhaps as the forty-fathom line! We agree with the writer in 
believing that “no change of importance has occurred in the appear- 
ance of that singular rock (which is the Jctis of Diodorus Siculus) for 
the last 1800 years.” But he is wrong in saying that geologists do 
not countenance a former extension of the land. No doubt this part 
of the Channel was excavated first, and many ages may have elapsed 
before it reached the Straits of Dover; but we are inclined to think 
the interval between the coast of Brittany and Cornwall was filled 
up (at least in part) with materials as easily removed as the tertiary 
strata of Alum Bay. There are traces of lower tertiary sands in 
Guernsey and Jersey, and we bave found many nummulites and a small 





fossil peculiar to the Paris Basin when dredging in deep water be. 
tween Ushant and the Scilly Islands. 

There can be no doubt that either Cornwall or the Scilly Islands, 
or both together, were the ‘‘ Cassiterides ” of the ancients, and supplied 
the world with tin in the earliest days of commerce, as they do noy, 
Tin was among the spoils of the Midianites 1500 n.c. It was one of 
the components of the Homeric shields; and “ships of Tarshish” 
(Tartessus in Spain) traded in tin in the days of Ezekiel. The Truro 
Museum contains a pig of tin, supposed to be Pheenician, and de. 
scribed in Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 

What manner of people they were who thus traded with the 
Pheenicians, it is impossible to say, but they were far from being the 
first inhabitants of the land. Wide indeed must have been the in. 
terval between the celt-makers who contended with bears and hyenas 
for possession of caves and clefts of the rock, and the race who 
planted the Circle of Judgment at Boscawen. Cornwall abounds in 
cairns and barrows, and “megalithic” monuments, for which her 
natural rocks afforded the materials freely. Every hill is hooped 
with trenches and walls, and every rocky seaside prominence defended 
by rude embankments, behind which the Cornish Britons made their 
last stand against the Saxon Athelstan, who is supposed to have re- 
corded his final victory by the two granite obelisks at Bolleit, called 
the “pipers.” Besides these there are the ‘‘crellas” or circular 
foundations of the British huts; the old mines and smelting-places of 
the ‘ Sarasins ;” the cromlechs, or Druid altars; and the roadside 
crosses—stone shafts with circular heads, on which the early Christians 
carved a Greek or Maltese cross. 

Tradition ascribes the conversion of the Cornish Britons to St. 
Piran and other saints and pilgrims who came there in Apostolic 
times, and found a people not only hospitable but civilised through 
long intercourse with the merchants of foreign countries. Amongst 
these primitive missionaries was the Irish lady, St. Burian, in whose 
honour Athelstan founded a college, of which the last remnants were 
destroyed during the “ great rebellion.” 

The Cornish language (a dialect of the Celtic) so long univeral 
here, is now entirely lost as a spoken tongue. The last person who 
could talk it was old Dolly Pentreath (celebrated by Daines Barring- 
ton), who died at the age of 102, and was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Paul, where Prince Lucien Bonaparte lately erected a granite 
obelisk to her memory. With the exception of two lines in the 
church at St. Paul, there are no Cornish inscriptions in any part of 
this district, where they are said to have been numerous. The names 
of places alone remain as memorials of the ancient tongue, and very 
strangely (to our East-Anglian eyes) they read on the map—Mara- 
zion, Tennor, Morvah, Gulval, Madron, &c. Some, however, like 
Lanyon, are of Norman origin. 

Only two ancient stones are mentioned as bearing any inscription, 
and belonging probably to British times, after the withdrawal of the 
Romans. One isa pillar of granite, six feet high, which formerly 
served as the stepping-stone of Bleu Bridge, and is dedicated to 
** Quenatavus Icdinui Filius.” The other, called the Mén-Scryfa, or 
‘“* Written-stone,” is nine feet long, and situated half a mile from 
Lanyon. It is inscribed ‘ Rialobran-Cunoval Fil.,” and the letters 
are not joined together as in the later inscriptions before the Saxon 
alphabet came into use, but the cross stroke of the Roman N is not 
diagonal as it should be, nor yet quite horizontal as used in the sixth 
century. 

As an ancient inscribed monument it is one of the most important in the 
kingdom, It has never been ascertained who this Rialobran was. The'question 
is not now likely to be settled; and ina few years, most probably, the stone 
itself will be numbered amongst the things that were. A clown of the neigh- 
bourhood, possessed with a longing desire to become suddenly rich, had heard 
that crocks of gold were occasionally found buried beneath great stones; this 
thought haunted him day and night; and no peace had he until he relieved his 
mind by digging a deep pit around the Mén-Scryfa, and causing it to fall face 
downward, in which disgraceful position it has ever since remained. 

The danger here referred to, as threatening the existence of the 
‘‘ written stone,” is the utilitarian furor, which has already converted 
into gate-posts and pig-troughs so many Druidical monuments in all 
parts of the country. It is not very long ago that the famous 
‘‘ megalithic” avenue, called the ‘Serpents’ tail,” at Avebury, was 
doomed to mend the roads because it frightened the horse of a slow 
Wiltshire magistrate. 

We must pass by the church of St. Buryan, with its carved rood- 
loft; Sancreed, with its stone crosses; Pendeen House, where the 
historian Borlase was born, and Ludgvan church, where he preached 
the gospel; and forego all mention of local customs and quaint 
epitaphs, for we wish to add a few words on the natural history of the 
district. Of Sir Humphrey Davy there is nothing to be said, save 
that he was born at Penzance in 1779, and “discovered” in a 
chemist’s shop by Davies Gilbert, one of the magnates of the country. 

The Land’s End is one of the series of granitic ‘“* moors” which rise 
up through the “‘killas” of Devon and Cornwall, like the bases of a 
line of ancient volcanoes, whose upper structures were swept away in 
the world’s infancy, exposing the very foci of its primeval fires. In 
the clay-slates which surround, and once covered them, are interstra- 
tified the lavas which those volcanos poured out long before; and 
both slate and trap-rock are cut through and shifted by granitic 
‘elvans” and veins, which are so many cracks and fissures produced 
by an upheaving force, and filled with stone, which must have entered 
them in a molten state. The intrusion of these dykes and veins shows 
that the principal movement of the granite masses took place after the 
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formation of the coal measures, and before the epoch of the new red 
sandstone. The Cornish killas is of Silurian age. Examples of 
«contemporaneous” trap may be seen in the cliffs of killas near 
Penzance ; and some of the best examples of granite veins are un- 
covered at low water beneath St. Michael’s Mount. Elvans are of 
common occurrence, both in the slate and granite ; but mineral veins 
are most frequent in the district between St. Just and St. Ives ; these 
also are fissures, but they are filled up with the debris of the rocks, 
cemented together by spars and ores chemically deposited by springs, 
gad varying infinitely in quality. The Botallack mine is worked one- 
third of a mile under the sea. 

The quality of the Cornish granite is well shown in Waterloo 
Bridge, built of stone from Penryn, by Falmouth. At the Land’s 
End it is rudely columnar, and the ‘logan stones” (of which there 
are two besides the famous one at Treen) are simply natural masses 
which have been left by atmospheric agencies in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. ‘The “rock basins,” or little cavities in the surface of 
the granite, are also due to natural causes, and not the work of the 
Druids. 

The indigenous plants of this region have been studied especially 
by the veteran botanist Mr. Ralfs, of Penzance, and by the Rev. C. A. 
Johns, who has written a guide to the very peculiar district of the 
Lizard. It includes many which extend no farther north and east, but 
form a little colony, or outpost of the Lusitanian flora; perhaps the most 
remarkable example is the dog’s-tooth grass, Cynodon dactylon, which 
is almost world-wide in its distribution. The Cornish heath is found 
at Hayle; and Sibthorpia Europea grows (with the ivy-leaved bell- 
flower) by almost every rill in the district. We must also mention 
Pinguicula Lusitanica, Illecebrum, Inula crithmoides, Briza minor, 
Hypericum linariifolium, and Agrostis setacea, among the noticeable 
plants ; and of the ferns, the maiden-hair and Tonbridge fern, the 
Asplenium lanceolatum (abounding in the north of Spain), and Lastrea 
Fanisecii, which has its head-quarters in the Azores. ‘The caves are 
tapestried with sea spleen-wort, and the cliffs often over-hung with 
the flowering fern. 

Many southern fishes frequent this coast, and extend their range no 
farther. We are glad to observe that Mr. Couch, who has devoted 
so much attention to this subject, is about to publish a work on 
British fishes. The district is rich in shell-fish also; the most casual 
visitor to Penzance will notice the great prickly cockles and the 
Cytherea chione, amongst the shells thrown up by the sea. As to the 
rare birds, they must be seen in the collections of Mr. Rodd and 
Mr. Vingoe, The author has given portraits of many of them, and of 
the fishes, plants, rocks, &c., drawn and engraved very fairly by his 
own hand. Finally, let the tourist remember that Cornwall is part of 
4rain-region, and choose an umbrella for his walking-stick. 

We ought to apologise to the Rev. R. W. Fraser for keeping him 
so long waiting, but we trust he will have profited by our homily, at 
least to the extent of correcting a few mistaken notions, and obtaining 
a hint or two for his next new volume. 

_We have met this gentleman before. Last year he gave us a sea- 
side book called “ Ebb and Flow” (see Critic for July 28, 1860), 
and the title-page sets forth half-a-dozen others of 2 similar descrip- 
tion, The twenty-seven chapters of ‘‘Sea-side Divinity” are devoted 
to geology, fossils of the sea-shore, the ocean, winds and tides, and 
maritime plants and animals. But the writer tells us in his preface 
that “the work has not been written with the view of teaching 
geology, botany, or natural history, but of directing the reader's 
attention to the many very striking illustrations of great and impressive 
truths which those departments of science exhibit in the phenomena 
and productions of the sea-shore.” 

Such a title, and such a professed object, are calculated to disarm 
criticism. We must wish success to a good cause, and our predilections 
are strongly in favour of natural history pursuits, both for their own 
sake and as a means to further good. But when we come to search 
Mr. Fraser’s pages for paragraphs embodying ‘great and impressive 
truths,” we generally find him going off into quotations, which of course 
we cannot quote. 

Instead of this, we will note a few slips which the author has made 
by the same process of trusting too much to others. The London Clay 
(p. 21) does not extend into Norfolk ; and there is no ‘old red sand- 
stone” on the south coast, though portions of the “killas” are 
considered to be of the same geological age. In the remotest periods 
of our planet (p. 59) there were not many living species which still 
continue to exist. The Sigillarie (p. 65) are not tree ferns. And it 
18 not quite correct to say that ‘specimens of the coral-building 
polypes of the tropical seas have sometimes been found in deep water 
off the shores of the British islands.” - At page 68 the reptiles of the 
Lias are transferred to the Magnesian Limestone, with “ lizards, turtles, 
and crocodiles” which belong to neither one nor the other. Amongst 
the figures of fossils the Pterichthys is denominated a “ flying fish ”! 
and the Pterodactyle a “fossil bat”! The numbers referring to the 
‘ sandstar” and ‘ brittle-star” are transposed, and the formal arms of 
the sandstar are curled for pictorial effect and to save room. 

These trifles are unimportant except as indicating want of personal 
experience in the author. It does not affect the force of Paley’s 
observation on the notion of happiness conveyed by clouds of “ young 
shrimps ” hopping on the margin of the sea, to know that these happy 
Creatures are full-grown individuals of a particular kind of ‘‘sand- 
hopper ” quite different from the shrimp ; but we expect the writer of 
4 new and scientific treatise to speak of them correctly. 





Regarded simply as a compilation, Mr. Fraser's work is very 
creditably performed, and its sentiments are most correct. The 
mothers of England may be thankful to have so safe a book to put in 
the hands of their sons and daughters on a subject which others beside 
Donna Inez have held to be dangerous. We cordially agree with the 
author in recommending the study of botany for the sake of the 
pleasure it adds to country walks. Our schoolboys are not all pro- 
vided with ponies to ride and boats to row; but all may take long 
walks, even in the suburbs of London, and find exhaustless occupation 
in collecting wild flowers, or insects, or fossils. Many an under- 
graduate of our colleges has found advantage in these pursuits, both 
as a relaxation and on account of the social intercourse and relations 
which have sprung from them ; nor is there any period of life at which 
they cease to be able to minister to our enjoyment, 





An Unpopular View of our Times. By Patrick A. Fraser. Edin- 

burgh: Myles Macphail. pp. 595. 

a we profess in this country to abhor despotismg, and 

although we delight in constitutional forms of Government, as 
we style our own, still, in comparing our condition with that of other 
nations, we find ourselves practically very little better off than they. 
The forms of our government may be a little preferable to the Conti- 
nental, but the social economy is certainly not so. Pauperism, 
which is a cancer in any society, has reached a lower depth in the 
social system of England than anywhere else in the world. As 
an offset to this internal corruption we can boast of nothing but a 
privilege of free speech. Externally this privilege looks well, but to 
make a show is to live for others, whilst internal disease secures 
wretchedness to ourselves. Free speech is only a good thing when it 
is rightly exercised ; so long as the morals of a people are free, honest, 
and healthful, free speech is a blessing, but when otherwise it is a 
curse. One thing is certain, that where men are of one mind there is 
very little talk, and vice versd, where there is a great deal of talk there 
is very little unanimity. Platform oratory, political meetings, 
lectures, and leading articles are so many trumpets or vehicles 
to convey free speech to the ears and eyes of everybody, and 
their results, as they fall upon the tympanum or retina, consti- 
tute in the aggregate that vague matter called public opinion. 
It follows that as this process is public and noisy, it is diametrically 
opposed to the process by which truth is arrived at, namely, by 
privacy and silence. Hence what we style free speech is mostly on 
the side of error; and when once the bray of public opinion grows 
loud upon any question, we all know the small treble of truth from an 
individual here and there in the crowd is swept away and drowned like 
a cry in the roar of battle. In point of fact, such free speech as consti- 
tutes the public opinion of Great Britain and America is the most cruel 
despotism that has ever oppressed truth. The despotism of physical 
force truth may overthrow; but public opinion is a spirituai despotism, 
the progeny of diverse confusion, that cannot be attacked, confuted, 
or exposed, because it is impersonal and irresponsible. Time, indeed, 
exposes the falsity of the opinions of past generations, but the opinion 
of the present, if even still farther from the truth, is inexorable and 
impregnable though Solomon, Socrates, and Demosthenes should speak 
jointly, and as one man, to blast it with words of wisdom on fire. Few 
who have ever seen a truth, little or large, and have tried to direct public 
opinion to it in England through the boasted medium of free speech 
prevalent here, will, in the miserable failure that has attended all 
their efforts, breathe a whisper of denial against the fact we have 
recorded. 

Mr. Fraser, though he does not expose the absurdity of public 
opinion analytically, yet often runs counter to it in the book before 
us. He entitles his work an “‘ Unpopular View of our Times.” In it 
he attacks many errors and demolishes many grievous fallacies in a 
calm and expostulatory tone. He discerns very clearly many of the 
crying evils of our social system, and gradually unfolds them to the 
view of others, with a healtby instinct very rarely met with in modern 
treatises on these subjects. His style, unfortunately, is slipshod, 
diffuse, and uninviting. He has not much aptness of illustration, 
scarcely anything that can be called methodical arrangement, and, 
perhaps, not a single brilliant nor terse expression could be culled 
from the whole book. Still, with all this uninvitingness, Mr. Fraser 
has written a book of mark, a conscientious book, the painful and 
faithful meditation of a sound mind directed by a healthy instinct. 
Wise students of these matters know quite well the value of the par- 
ticular quality we are indicating, and amongst wise students 
Mr. Fraser’s ‘* Unpopular View ” will, we doubt not, obtain gratifying 
recognition and attention. Pascal says something to the effect that 
even when we write against glory we desire the glory of having 
written well. But judging from Mr. Fraser’s manner, he does not 
set up for much pride of authorship nor much popularity of reception ; 
but if he seeks, as we suppose, “ fit audience though few,” he is almost 
sure of his object. At any rate, be his success what it may, our best 
wishes attend him, for his modest and purposeful contribution to the 
Sphinx-questions of our riddling days. ; 

Mr. Fraser seems to think that avarice is the grievous sin of this age 
in England, and he very properly devotes a great deal of space to the 
denunciation of the spirit of commerce as evinced in the ruthless con- 
duct of capitalists of all sorts, but especially of the manufacturers and 
cotton lords. ‘These men he finds to pursue their own interest relent- 
lessly, and with an utter disregard to the feelings of others, to the 
interests of the public, and to the health and well-being of the men set 
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on work by them. But the most unfavourable feature is not that 
capitalists are selfish, but that the public, tutored as for the last 
seventy years they have been by the elaborate and mysterious teachers 
of political economy, are ready to applaud these capitalists as public 
benefactors, and almost as patriots. The preachment of Adam Smith, 
in his celebrated book, now that the spirit of it has tainted the masses, 
amounts to a practical adoration of wealth—an idolatry that never 
wanted much inculeation in this world since Aaron set up the calf in 
Horeb. It is assumed that the prosperity of any country is augmented 
in exact ratio with the increase of its wealth or purchasing faculty, to 
reply to which, if men were reasonable, it were sufficient to enumerate 
such unpurchaseable articles as Godliness, health, and justice, which 
have noticeably in the experience of the world rarely coupled with 
wealth. 

Cordially as we agree with Mr. Fraser in his searching exposition 
of the evils of capital and of the cost to morality at which cotton 
lords are made, we are compelled to dissent from his remarks upon 
land and landowners. Because in his opinion commercial avarice is 
the greatest evil of the day, it was but a poor reason for entering 
upon a partial defence (for to this it amounts) of the clearance systems 
prevailing in almost all agricultural districts in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. But the truth is that he greatly mistakes in this matter ; bad as 
the factory system is, he may rest assured that no demoralisation is so 
thorough or so rapid as that which follows upon the evil distribution 
of the land of a country. Destroy the rural population (and that we 
are doing so in England the census shows) and you break the banks 
of health throughout the whole kingdom. It is a pity that Mr. Fraser 
should have committed so great an oversight as to palliate the infamous 
clearances on the estates of Scotch landlords. 

It is quite impossible even to indicate the topics treated of in a book 
like this, so we will conclude with this extract on household duties, 
which is full of good sense and practical wisdom. 

If wealthy wives and mothers would but attend to their own household 
duties—to the moral training of their own children, and would endeavour by 
precept and example to make their daughters accomplished in housekeeping as 
well as in the other requirements of their elevated social position, and lead 
them to believe that a useful application of their mental and physical faculties 
is not beneath the dignity of any lady however exalted in rank—we should in 
all likelihood find discontented wives and tyrannical husbands becoming more 
mythical in being than they are in fashionable society at present. . . . Were 
they practically to believe that a useful application of the needle is not beneath 
their dignity on ordinary occasions . . . their so believing might lessen that 
misery and privation so exclusively experienced by many of their poor sisters, 
who are compelled by their circumstances to sacrifice health in order to supply 
the demand for needlework consequent upon the neglect of house duties by the 
affluent and idle. 

We could fill a whole number of the Crrric with extracts full of 
sound remark on apprenticeships, strikes, temperance, drainage, edu- 
cation, emigration, the pauperising effects of charity, the error that 
underlies public benevolence, and the crowning folly of missionary 
enterprises ; but we abstain, and content ourselves with recommend- 
ing all our readers who have fallen into scepticism of the theories 
commonly propounded by the scientific economists, to study Mr. 
Fraser’s book with care. He exposes to view, in a quiet, plain, and 
sober light, the same things that Mr. Carlyle, under the name of 
** shams,” has with volcanic energy endeavoured to explode. He does 
not suggest very many remedies, thinking, probably, that we are 
sufficiently well supplied with theories already. But the chief maxim 
to be gathered, if we may sum the whole book in one phrase, is, “Stop 
at home and set your own house in order, in place of benevolently 
helping your neighbour in the discharge of his duties, which perhaps 
you do not understand quite so well as he does,” 


Miscellaneous Lectures and Reviews. By Ricuarp Wuatery, DD. 
Archbishop of Dublin. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, 8vo. 
pp. 348. 

HESE PAPERS have all appeared in print before, either as 

: lectures or reviews. The former were delivered at various 

times and places, but having been “ always addressed to a more or 

less mixed audience, they are in a popular style, and do not enter into 
any abstruse scientific disquisitions.” The reviews are from the Quar- 
terly, and the London Review, a periodical of that name which was dis- 
continued after two numbers. Dr. Whately says that these articles were 
written a good many years ago, and therefore some of them contain 
allusions to a state of things different from what exists now. “ But it 
may be to some readers not uninteresting to trace the changes which 
have since taken place, and to observe how far subsequent occurrences 
have confirmed or refuted the opinions put forth several years before.” 

Respecting one of these articles we have a literary anecdote which 

we will quote: ‘The review of Miss Austin’s works was pub- 

lished Some time ago, through a mistake, in the collection of 

Sir Walter Scott's Remains. He had written, in an earlier 

number of the Quarterly, an article on some other works of the same 

author; and it was thus that the mistake originated.” The subjects 
of the lectures are—On the Intellectual and Moral Influence of the 

Professions on the Chara:ter; On the Origin of Civilisation; On 

Instinct ; Dr. Paley’s Works; Present State of Egypt; Bacon’s 

Essays ; The Jews; On the supposed Dangers of a little Learning. 

The reviews refer to these topics—Emigration to Canada; Transpor- 

tation; Modern Novels; the Juvenile Library. All those topics are 

interesting, and they are treated, of course, with much care and more 
or less of originality. The admirers of Dr. Whately, and general 








readers, will be glad to have so much of his fugitive writings in a settleq 
form. 

We shall scarcely be expected to criticise productions which are not 
new, and from the pen ofone whose style and modes of thought are go 
well known as those of the Archbishop of Dublin. But it may be allowed 
to us to dwell for a few moments on that versatility of intellectual 
power, and that copiousness of ideas which Dr. Whately has for s» 
long exhibited. In these respects we know but one other living writer 
who can be compared with him, and he is a member of another pro. 
fession—we mean Lord Brougham. Of course there are many points 
of contrast presented by these two gifted men; but yet there are 
many in which they are similar. Each can write on almost any sub- 
ject, and each adorns whatever he takes in hand. Probably the pro- 
fession to which Dr. Whately belongs has prevented the parallel being 
closer than it is, since a clergyman is more restricted in the topics on 
which he may properly write than a lawyer. The list of Lord 
Brougham’s publications is much larger; yet that of Archbishop 
Whately’s is no' inconsiderable one. We notice the titles of no 
fewer than thirty-six distinct works at the end of the volume before us, 
and we have no doubt that many reviews and fugitive pieces are still 
wanting to the catalogue. Not one of these works is foreign to Dr. 
Whately’s profession, even when viewed within a narrower range than 
is often allowed to it. 

The first lecture of this volume suggests to us a few thoughts on the 
profession of a clergyman in relation to general literature. The title 
of it is, “ On the Intellectual and Moral Influences of the Profession 
on the Character,” and it is well worth careful reading. Several 
dangers incident to the clergy are clearly marked out, and among 
them is that arising from their having so much to do with persons 
‘whose reasoning powers are either naturally weak, or very little 
cultivated, or not called forth on those subjects and on those occasions 
on which they are conversing professionally with a clergyman.” We 
shall all admit that this is the fact, and we may add that, on sacred 
subjects, many persons more readily take the testimony of a clergyman 
than they would that of any other person on different topics. Inter- 
course like this, it is evident, is likely to be anything but improving to 
the general faculties—“ to their development, or their correction, or 
even to sincerity and fairness in the exercise of them.” We believe 
that nothing has more injured the clerical character, intellectually, 
than this imperceptible cramping of their faculties by their constant 
intercourse with those who are inferior in judgment to themselves, 
and this is the cause of their being so often spoken of disparagingly 
by men of the world as being “unpracticable” and destitute of 
‘business habits.” Dr. Whately well says that ‘‘the danger is one 
which it is important to have clearly before us. When a man of 
good sense distinctly perceives it, and carefully and habitually reflects 
on it, he will not be much at a loss as to the means by which it is to 
be guarded against.” 

We think the best remedy for this dwarfing tendency of the pro- 
fession is the imitation of Dr. Whately in his attention to general 
literature. There is indeed a sense in which it is true that a divine 
should be ‘+ homo unius libri,” but it is only as the same may be said of 
the other two sister pursuits. The Bible for the clergyman, the 
human frame for the physician, the statutes for the lawyer, is a thesis 
capable of being justly defended ; but then it refers to the main sub- 
stance of the professions and not to their accessories. If the Bible is 
to be properly studied, it must be in the light of as many various yet 
combined sources of knowledge as can be made to bear upon it. We 
believe one half the errors of the theological world are produced by 
the narrow range of a clergyman’s studies ; and that what is wanted in 
the profession is greater breadth of area on which the faculties can 
employ themselves. If we were now writing for the clergy exclu- 
sively, we should lay great stress on this; and we recommend its con- 
sideration to those numerous members of the body who read our pages. 
The laity may greatly benefit the Church and the cause of religious 
education who will bear Dr. Whately’s remarks in mind, and 
endeavour to lead the clergy to take a greater interest in literature at 
large. 








Handbook for Travellers in North Wales. With a Travelling Map. 
London: John Murray. pp. 174. 

Black’s Guide to the South-Eastern Counties of England —Sussex. Edinburg}: 
A. and C. Black. pp. 270. 

Black’s Guide to the South-Eastern Counties of England—Kent. 
A. and C. Black. pp. 474. 

Black's Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes. 
Black. . 283. 

A Guide to a System of Tours in Scotland, under the Direction of the Principal 
Railway, Steamboat, and Coach Companies, commanding the Highland 
Excursion Traffic. By Tuomas Coox. London: W. Tweedie. 

A Handbook for Travellers on the Rhine, from Switzerland to Holland. By 
K. Barpexer. London: John Murray. Coblenz: K. Baedeker. 
pp. 260. 

HE TOURIST, with a holiday at his disposal and “the world before 

him where to choose,” will probably hit upon some part of the globe 
within reach to which one of these volumes may refer. If so, he will be 
glad to hear what the industry of compilers and the enterprise of guide- 
book publishers have prepared for his service. 

Foremost, as of right, comes the well-known name of John Murray, 
whose useful red handbooks are found in every knapsack. Having ex- 
hausted the greater part of the civilised world outside these kingdoms, 
Mr. Murray is now devoting his attention to those parts of our islands 
which attract the home-staying traveller. Already has he given us 
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handbooks for Kent and Sussex; Surrey, Hants, and Isle of Wight ; 
Devon and Cornwall; Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset; and for South 
Wales: now he gives us the northern portion of the Principality, which 
is certainly that to which tourists most frequently and most eagerly turn 
their steps. The beautiful region of Snowdonia, not to be excelled in 
attractive charm by all the gracdeur of Swiss glacier or Norwegian 
Fjord, is included in this district, and asthe eye wanders over the familiar 
names of Llanberis, Beddegelert, Festiniog, Capel Curig, the memories 
of many happy days, spent in wandering about these beautiful solitudes, 
come upon us. This handbook has plenty of information about roads 
and distances, but scarcely enough about inns and other resting-places to 
please us. In may be interesting enough to the pedestrian or other tra- 
yeller to have a quotation of what Lord Lyttleton wrote about the Vale 
of Festiniog a century ago, or to the botanist to learn that Hymeno- 
plyllum Tunbridgense grows about Hugh Lloyd's Pulpit; but for our part 
we should have liked to know whether good old Martha Owen still rules 
the roast at the Pengwern Arms, whose hospitable ways and homespun 
sheets won the hearts and excoriated the skins of her guests. Never 
shall we forget the incredulous indignation of that worthy dame when we 
attempted to convince her that a leaden spoon in mint sauce would infuse 
sugar of lead into the condiment. Lying perdu within a snug little 

cket in the cover is an excellent map of North Wales; but—that 
terrible old fault—it is printed upon paper, and quite unfitted for hard 
usage. Why not upon linen, Mr. Murray ; or, at least, upon paper for- 
tified with linen ? 

Messrs. Black are also doing yeoman’s service by the issue of their 
excellent guide-books. Only last week a contemporary printed a letter 
pointing out some errors in Mr. Murray's ‘‘ Handbook for Kent and 
Surrey,” and here is a book from Messrs. Black with the specified errors 
corrected. The little volume is plentifully illustrated, and is well fur- 
nished with maps. There is not so much, however, about the inns as we 
could have desired. 

The “* Companion Guide-book to the County of Kent” is equally well 
compiled, and will be welcome to all who desire acquaintance with a 
county fitly called the Garden of England—a county which offers a 
greater and more extraordinary variety of scenic beauty than any area of 
equal dimensions that we know of. To say that this is the eleventh 
edition of “‘ Black’s Picturesque Guide to the Lakes” which now 
lies before us, is to adduce the best possible evidence of the high character 
which that excellent and elegant little volume bears among the visitors 
to the land of mountain, fell, lake, and showers. 

Mr, Cook’s is a business-like volume, containing brief outlines or 
sketches of tours in the Highlands. To those who like to be relieved 
from the trouble of thinking and choosing for themselves nothing could be 
better than such a book. 

The sensation produced in our mind on seeing the name of John Murray 
upon the title-page of Herr Baedeker’s Rhine guide-book was very similar 
to that which we once experienced on seeing the label “ Barclay-Perkins, 
Stout-porter” stuck upon a bottle of unmistakeable German build, and 
containing liquor of as unmistakeable German brewage. Evidently 
written by a German, and printed in German type and upon German 
paper, is this guide-book by Herr Baedeker. Yet none the worse for that 
is it; nor is it a guide-book of which even the great cicerone of Albemarle- 
street need be ashamed. For compactness, completeness of information 
about all that it is necessary to know (even to the names of the first and 
second-rate hotels, the average charges, how to get the best wine, and so 
forth) this is one of the most desirable guide-books to the Rhine we have 
met with. The maps are plentiful and clearly drawn; there are also many 
pretty illustrations. Yet the whole volume is not too bulky to be carried 
easily in the coat pocket, or tucked into the flap of your ccurier’s bag. 





Something for Everybody, and a Garland for the Year. By Joun Tiss. 
(Lockwood. pp. 312.)—We have another of Mr. Timbs’s lively, 
gossipping little volumes, with an attractive page for nearly every 
reader, Ie chats most pleasantly on gardening, music, May-day, 
Christmas-trees, &c., as well as on every other topic which he can illus- 
trate from his well stored common-place book. Apropos of Easter, Mr. 
Timbs is mistaken in telling his readers that “the public suppings in 
Christ’s Hospital take place on eight successive Sundays, terminating 
with Easter-day.” Some of the “ unco guid ” among the Governors of the 
Hospital have changed this ancient fashion, having discovered that 
Sunday is an unsuitable day for eating bread and butter, and singing an 
anthem according to time-honoured custom. A little of the zeal 
which has led the gentlemen in question to substitute Thursday for 
Sunday might be judiciously applied to introducing much more needed 
reforms into the famous old Grey Friars school. We feel sorry—and we 
think we shall have Mr. Timbs and all lovers of the memories of the 
past on our side—at the inroads which a mawkish Puritanism is daily 
making upon customs quite harmless in themselves and useful as memorial 
links to the past. We beg Mr. Timbs’s pardon for this digression from 
his pleasaut little volume, which is well worthy of a place on the shelf by 
the side of other popular manuals. We may add that we are inclined to 
doubt whether Mr. Timbs’s explanation of the word “Cricket” is the 
correct one. At all events, it differs from that given by that very careful 
etymologist, Mr. Hensleigh Wedgewood, 

The Family Save-all : a System of Secondary Cookery, supplying excellent Dishes 
for Breakfast, Luncheons, Dinner, and Supper, from Cold and other Fragments ; 
with invaluable Hints for Economy in the use of every article of Household 
Consumption. By the Editor of “ Enquire Within,” &c. Published for the 
Proprietor by W. Kent and Co, 1861. pp. 292.)—The compiler of this 
volume may be said to have in a manner discovered the philosopher’s stone. 
He boldly vouches that if his receipts be duly followed, ninepence will go at 
least as far as a shilling. His hints he not unnaturally terms “frugal,” 
seeing that they show, or profess to show, the way whereby the discarded 
fragments of cookery may be converted into such delicie epularum as would 
have gratified the palate of an Apicius. Whether the performance of the 
volume is likely to be at all equal to its promise, we do not know, but 
undoubtedly a great number of apparently useful receipts have been col- 
sected within a comparatively small compass. Each receipt is flavoured 








with an after aphorism or a joke, the former of which may, as we do not 
pretend to have tested them, contain a vast amount of wisdom, although 
the latter will hardly as a general rule beat Hierocles or Joe Miller; we 
subjoin a specimen : 

A nice way to Serve the Remains of an Apple Tart.—Cut the crust into 
triangular pieces, and arrange them around the sides of a china bowl. Place 
the fruit next to the pieces of crust; and pour a nice custard into the centre. 
Should the fruit be deficient, roast or bake a few apples, and place in the 
centre, 

A gentleman calling one morning on a female friend, was answered by the page that she 
was not at home. ‘ Thank you, give her this,” said he, handing a card, and giving the boy 
asixpence, ‘ Yes,” said the lad, thrown off his guard by the unexpected gift, “ I will give 
it to her while you wait.” 

And thus the dulce and the utile are pleasantly mixed throughout the 
volume. 

A Popular Treatise on Comets, reprinted from “ Popular Astronomy.” 
By Francors Araco, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 
Translated from the original and edited by Admiral W. H. Smyru, 
D.C.L., For. Sec. R.S., &e., and Ropert Grant, M.A., F.R.A.S., Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. (Longmans. 1861. 
pp. 164.)—This little volume is an excerpt from Arago’s larger work on 
‘* Popular Astronomy,” of which it contains the eighteenth book and a 
small portion of the thirty-second. The publishers justly urge, in excuse 
for their mutilation of M. Arago’s treatise, that what they do give is 
thoroughly complete in itself, and, as a luminous and comprehensive 
exposition of cometary astronomy, unique in literature. The English 
editors supply some additional facts in a short appendix. 

We have also received a pamphlet on Colliery Explosions, and Means to 
Prevent Them. By Richard Hugh Hughes. (F. Plummer.) Medals 
of the British Army, and How they were Won. By Thomas Carter. 
Part XIII. (Groombridge.) Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood. Part XXX. (Routledge, Warne, and Rout- 
ledge.) The second edition of Shakespeare and his Contemporartes. By 
George Markham Tweddell. PartI. (Bury: Printed for the Author.) 
Venetia. By Bonamy Price. (J. Ridgway.) Reprinted from the 
Army and Navy Gazette.—--Colonial Military Expenditure. Speech of 
Arthur Mills, Esq., M.P. (J. Ridgway.)——The American Crisis; or, the 
True Issue, Slavery or Liberty? By Rev. W. Patton, D.D. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)~-—Some Notes on the First Chapter of Genesis, with reference 
to Statements in “‘ Essays and Reviews.” By the Rev. A. M‘Caul, D.D. 
(Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.)——Three Sermons. By the Rev. H. 
Bristow Wilson, B.D. (Longmans. )——Three Discourses ; Supplemental to 
the Eight on “Essays and Reviews.” By the Rev. Robert Ainslie. (G. Man- 
waring.) Reprinted from the Brighton Observer. 




















THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 





HE CONCLUSION of the editor’s examination of Mr. Buckle’s second 

volume will be perused with interest by readers of J/acmillan’s Magazine. 
Professor Masson shows triumphantly that Mr. Buckle’s huge parade of 
authorities is co-existent not only with a vast amount of prejudice, but 
with very much positive ignorance. The Professor has been led from the 
perusal of “the History of Civilisation in England,” to invent a new but 
not unexpressive term, which he thus defines : 

There are assertions, not dissimilar in their power of benumbing and flabber- 
gasting one, but yet within the bounds of sane and perfectly orderly plausi- 
bility, for which our language wantsaname. Paradox is too hackneyed a term. 
They ought to be called Buckleisms. When a man makes an assertion clean in 
the teeth of all previous belief, and makes it coolly, fluently, without proof, and 
yet as if contradiction were impossible—that is a Buckleism. When a man 
makes an assertion of the same kind, and then, by way of proof, simply drags 
the assertion in a narrative manner through a pond of facts and quotations 
accumulated from books, some of which, of course, are entangled in the assertion, 
and brought up adhering to it, so that they may then be hung from it horizon- 
tally, in prepared shreds of erudition, like dried fish from a fish-line, while no 
one can tell what abundance of facts remained behind that did not and would 
not adhere to the assertion at all—that also is a Buckleism. Finally, when a 
man makes an assertion of a historical nature on the faith of a certain stock of 
philosophical ideas, out of which such an assertion may be derived by way of 
preconception, and when the assertion turns out, on inquiry, not only to be 
inconsistent with facts, but to involve such a mean judgment of men and 
things foregone. such a contempt for all that preceded our noble selves and did 
not live in the blaze of our lights, such a desecration of ancient graves hitherto 
honourable that the mind reacts almost angrily against the creed that 
could have bred it, and cries, “If this creed be true, what is man but gas and 
blubber ?”—that also is a Buckleism. In almost all these respects the assertion 
that the Reformation in Scotland was the work of the Nobles, that “the great 
Protestant movement which, in other countries, was democratic, was, in Scotland, 
aristocratic,” is a typical Buckleism. 

We must express our regret that the editor has in his able criticism not 
exorcised such vulgarisms as “twigging,” “whopper,” ‘ flabbergasting,” 
&e. The high authority of Macmillan’s Magazine should not be lent, even 
passingly, to these ungracious intrnders upon our language. The author 
of “Tom Brown at Oxford,” in a letter to “ Mr. Cobden and other public 
men in search of work,” advocates the cause of the workmen now on 
strike. The burden of his letter is that trades-unions cannot be broken 
up, but may be improved. Fully appreciating as we do Mr. Hughes’s 
motives, we must say that we quite disagree with the answer he gives to 
the following question: “Suppose the men [on strike] have not really 
given up their claim for a nine hours’ day instead of ten hours for the old 
wages, what then?” He adds, “ the claim is in exact accordance with the 
public feeling of the country. The country is quite ready to pay for it in 
the building trades (as it has been without grumbling in many 
others); why should the masters be so anxious to protect us.” On the 
contrary, we fully believe that the public feeling is entirely on the side 
of the masters as far as respects the monstrous demand of _ten 
hours pay for nine-hours work. Mr. Hughes admits that “all the high- 
class journals,” with the exception of two, are against the workmen—a 
fact which in itself is to us sufficiently indicative of the state of public 
feeling. If the workmen have not the public on their side—and we fully 
believe they have not—such a letter as the one before us can scarcely fail 
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to do much mischief. “The Indian Civil Service as a Profession” is an 
excellent paper. Thoroughly clear, and evidently from the pen of one 
who knows what he is writing about, it tells the young Englishman who 
seeks access to India through the portals of the competitive examinations 
what he is not to expect as well as what he may. This paper will tend to 
do away with much of that verbal mirage which not very long ago 
clothed the Indian civilian’s life on paper with a golden hue. It should 
be read by all who are looking forward hopefully either for themselves or 
their relativestoashare inthe government of ourgreat Eastern dependencies. 
“ Homer and his Translators” furnishes Professor Blackie with a text for 
a pleasant scholarly article. The Edinburgh Professor manfully holds 
that he should be “somewhat of a sneak” if he did not give a sample of 
his own translatory powers, when he finds fault with those of others. 
“‘ Ravenshoe ” for the present month is full of tragic interest. The dis- 
covery that Charles is an illegitimate intruder into the Ravenshoe family 
is told with very great power. The poetry is hardly up to the mark of 
the prose. Even Miss Rosetti’s muse is scarcely as happy as usual, 
though ‘‘an apple-gathering ” is decidedly above the average of magazine 
poetry. The lines on “A True Hero,” by the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentlemen,” are pretentious and prosy ; while a “ Reminiscence,” though 
smooth in its versification, does not leave a strong impression on the 
memory or the imagination. 

The Sixpenny Magazine is a rechauffée of articles neither very new nor 
very good. The woodcuts are, for the most part, bad and worn out. For 
what class of readers this “thing of shreds and patches” is intended we 
are at a loss to understand. Oddly enough, the opening tale, “ The King 
of the Mountains,” is neither more nor less than a translation, and a 
very bad one, of Edmond About’s story, which has been already largely 
used by Mr. Tom Taylor for his “original” drama, ‘“ The Brigand and 
his Banker.” For the especial information of the translator, we would 
note that Mount Parnes is not Parnassus. 

The Art Journal for this month contains engravings—from a minor 
genre picture in the Royal Collection, “The Cottage Home” of 
Mr. L. V. Gibson, a Lancashire painter ; from Turner’s “ Arch of Titus,” 
in the Turner Gallery, one of the artist’s grandly-composed architectural 
scenes ; and of O'Doherty, the young Irish sculptor’s statue of “ Erin,” 
now being executed in marble for the Marquis of Downshire. Among the 
literary contents, one of the more attractive items is Mr. Walter Thorn- 
bury’s “ Hogarth and the Little Drummer,” an instalment of the series of 
vivid fancy sketches entitled ‘‘ Artists and their Models.” The hero of 
this sketch is the drummer-boy, who sat for immortality in the “ March to 
Finchley,” said to have been one of the very few models the great master of 
manners ever painted from (face to face); for he owned the rare faculty 
(improved by practice) of being able to stamp men’s faces and characters 
on the tablets of memory. Mr. Heaphy’s series of papers on the ancient 
likenesses of our Lord is concluded, the author stopping at the sixth 
century ; after which date the representations of the sacred Person 
wandered far from the first traditions and intense spirituality 
of the early Church. In an article on “ The New Foreign Office” 
a sensible protest is entered against the decision of Palmerston 
and his followers in the House of Commons, that we moderns must have 
one style for our churches and another for our civil buildings—be 
“ melancholy ” in the one, ‘‘ cheerful ” in the other. We have an interest- 
ing brief account of the first Museum yet formed by a Mussulman—that 
of Egyptian antiquities, founded at Boulak, near Cairo, by the present 
Pasha of Egypt—a phenomenon, indeed, in the art-destroying East. 
M. Mariette, formerly of the Louvre, was the Pasha’s instigator in the 
matter, and is the present conservator of the Museum. The bulk of the 





collection consists of that formed by M. Huber, the late consul-genera} 
for Austria, of whom it was purchased intact. The contents are de- 
scribed as all being tastefully selected and of superior workmanship, 
They include mummy-cases, porcelain figures of deities, rings, scarabzi, 
and a mass of gold ornaments recently obtained from a lucky “find” of 
mummies at Thebes. These are described as “ perfectly unique in beauty 
and value.” A series of erudite articles, on “ The Origin and Nomen- 
clature of Playing Cards,” is commenced by Dr. William Bell. And the 
Rev. E. L. Cutts gives the second part of his series on ‘‘ The Hermits and 
Recluses of the Middle Ages.” The present is a very interesting account of 
“the anchor-hold or reclusorium,” which “ was sometimes a house of timber 
orstone within thechurchyard, and most usually adjoining the church itself,” 
and of the mode of life of the Medizval recluses. There is an account of 
the female recluse in her anchor-house outside the church. How was 
her cell furnished? It had always a little altar at the east end, before 
which the recluse paid her frequent devotions, hearing, besides, the daily 
mass in church through her window, and receiving the Holy Sacrament 
at stated times. Bishop Poore advises his recluses to receive it only 
fifteen times a-year. The little square, unglazed window was closed with 
a shutter, and a black curtain with a white cross upon it also hung before 
the opening, through which the recluse could converse without being seen. 
The walls appear to have been sometimes painted—of course with 
devotional subjects. If we add a comfortable carved oak chair, and a 
little table, an embroidery frame, and such like appliances for needle- 
work, a book of prayers, and another of saintly legends, not forgetting 
Bishop Poore’s ‘ Ancren Riewle,’ a fire on the hearth in cold weather 
and a cat, which Bishop Poore expressly allows, purring beside it, we have 
our scene; and we need only paint in our recluse, in her black habit and 
veil, seated in her chair, or prostrate before her little altar, or on 
her knees beside her church window, listening to the chanted mass, 
or receiving her basket of food from her servant through the open 
parlour window, or standing before its black curtain conversing 
with a stray knight-errant, or putting her white hand through it to give 
an alms to some village crone or wandering beggar, to complete our pic- 
ture of the interior of a reclusorium.” Bishop Poore is minute in his 
directions as to what a recluse may not do. She “was not to give way 
to the very natural temptation to put her head out of the open window, 
to get sometimes a wider view of the world about her. ‘A peering 
anchoress who is always thrusting her head outward’ he compares to an 
untamed bird in a cage—poor human bird!” <A very interesting summary 
is given from one of the old Service Books of the special service for in- 
closing a recluse. ‘One cannot,” concludes Mr. Cutts, “read this 
solemn—albeit, superstitious—service, in the quaint old medizval cha- 
racter, out of the very book which has perhaps been used in the actual 
inclosing of some recluse, without being moved. Was it some frail 
woman, with all the affections of her heart and the hopes of her early 
life shattered, who sought the refuge of this living tomb? Was it some 
man of strong passions, wild and fierce in his crimes as wild and fierce in 
his penitence ? Or was it some enthusiast, with the over-excited religious 
sensibility, of which we have instances enough in these days? We can 
see them still, in imagination, prostrate, in total and solemn silence, 
before the wax taper placed upon the altar in the little chapel, and listen- 
ing whilethechant of the returning procession grows faint and fainter in the 
distance.” All which and more is a very human manner of speaking --for 
an antiquary ! 

We have also received : The Technologist. The Lamp. Recreative 
Science.——Kingston’s Magazine for Boys—_—The Family Treasury of 
Sunday Reading. 
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EDUCATION. 


Elements of Experimental and Natural History: being a Familiar and 
easy Introduction to the Study of the Physical Sciences ; embracing 
Animal Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Acoustics, 
Optics, Caloric, Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. Illustrated 
with nearly 400 Woodcuts. By Janez Hoae, F.L.S., Fellow of 
the Medical Society of London, &c. London: Bohn, 1861. pp. 
560. 

HE SALE of some ten thousand copies of the volume before 
us, within eight years, is a proof that it was no intruder into the 
literary market. The second edition has been very considerably 
altered and enlarged, and in it have been incorporated all the more 
recent philosophical discoveries of the day. To us the great charm 
of Dr. Hogg’s book is its simplicity and freedom from uncouth and 
unnecessary technicalities. It may be taken as an irrefragable proot 
that a man knows his subject when he can impart his knowledge of it 
readily and swiftly to a beginner. We cannot fancy a more attractive 
volume than the one before us for a young beginner with scientific 
tastes. 





Horace. The Art of Poetry. Literally Translated into English 
Verse, with Notes. By H. G. Rostyson, Author of a Translation of 
the Odes of Horace. (Charles Westerton. 1861. pp. 71.)—Mr. 
Robinson, who is well known as a skilful Horatian translator of 
Horace, and an indefatigable collector of rare editions of his favourite 
poet, has now turned the ‘‘ Ars Poetica” into English heroic verse, 
for the benefit of the funds of the Royal Dramutic College. His 
version of the “ Art of Poetry,” like all the other Horatian trausla- 
tions we have seen from Mr. Robinson’s pen, is close and accurate. 








It wants occasionally, perhaps, spirit ; but this is probably owing to 
the strict and conscientious fidelity with which the writer invariably 
adheres to the text of his author. Ad aperturam libri we take the 
following specimen of Mr. Robinson’s Muse : 

Naturf fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quesitum est: ego nec studium sine divite 


Is a grand poem made, you ask of me, 
By nature or by art? I neither see 
What study, wanting the rich genial vein, 


_ vend, : as , J Nor what uncultur’d genius can attain : 
Nec rude quid possit video ingenium: al- | So much does one the other's aid require, 
terius sic So much do both in amity conspire. 


Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amicé. Who in the race the wish'd-for goal ha 


Qui studet optatam cursu contingere 
metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, 
Abstinuit venere et vino. Qui Pythia cantat 
Ree: ensig : And both from venery and wine abstain‘d. 
Tibicen, didicit pris, extimuitque magis- Trust me, of Pythian songs ‘the posal 
trum. bard, 
Nunc satis est dixisse, “Ego mira poemata | First was a pupil, and a master fear'd. 
Now ‘tis enongh to say, “‘I verses make, 


won, 
In youth has many things endur’d and 


one; 
With heat has sweated, has with cold been 
pain’d, 


pango: ’ Sus 
Occupet extremum scabies: mihi turpé — . ers Se 
relinqui est, I scorn to be behind, and thus perchance, 





Et quod non didici, sant nescire fateri.” Because unlearn’d, confess my ignorance.” 





ie HEAD MASTERSHIP of the Mercers’ Company’s School, in 
the City of London, will become vacant at Christmas next. The 
salary is 350. a year, with emoluments amounting to 25/. a year more. 
The Company require that candidates send in their testimonials before 
the 30th of September. 

The fourth Mastership of St. Paul’s School is about to become vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. James Cooper, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

At Eton College, the Tomlin Mathematical Prize has been awarded to 
Puller, M.A. Other prizes have been also awarded. 
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The result of the class examinations at the close of the summer term of 
the Faculty of Medicine at University College, London, was ascertained 
at a meeting of the professors and students, at which Professor Erichsen 
Dean presided, on Friday, the 2nd inst., and reported to the council at 
their — on the following day, when prizes and certificates were 

warded. 

The following circular, dated from Fulham Palace, has been issued by 
the Bishop of London: 


Sir, —Notwithstanding the great efforts which have for some years past been 
made for the extension and improvement of elementary education throughout 
the kingdom, the Metropolis, considering the vastness of its population, is still 
so deficient in the number and quality of its schools, that the Committee of the 
London Diocesan Board have requested me to bring the subject before the laity 
as well as clergy of the diocese. The great object of the London Diocesan 
Board of Education is to enable schools in poor localities to qualify themselves 
for receiving Government aid. The operations of this Board have extended 
over twenty-two years, during the whole of which period it has laboured un- 
ostentatiously, but zealously and effectively, to promote the religious and social 
well-being of the rising generation. Within the last seven years it has annually 
inspected upwards of 200 schools, and has succeeded in raising upwards of 100 
from a state of lamentable inefficiency to a standard high enough to satisfy the 
Queen’s Inspector, and obtain the valuable aid afforded by the State. The 
efforts of the Board are rendered more necessary by the recent diminution of 
the Government Grants, and the Committee are continually receiving urgent 
and importunate applications from the eastern and other poor districts of the 
Metropolis, for aid in building, enlarging, or repairing school-rooms, in securing 
competent teachers and improved school-books and apparatus, as well as in 
establishing evening schools for young persons whose education has been neg- 
lected. 1t is to meet these numerous applications, and to bring elementary 
education into a state more worthy of this Metropolis, that your contributions 
to the funds of the Board are now earnestly requested.—I have the honour to 
be, your faithful servant, A. C. Lonpon. 


A list of subscriptions and donations follows. 

At an entertainment which was given on Tuesday by Mr. Moffatt, 
M.P., to the boys of St. .Mark’s School, Windsor, in his grounds at St. 
Leonard’s, on the occasion of the distribution of prizes, Mr. Hawtrey, the 
teacher, told the boys that Mr. Cobden was present, and expressed a hope 
that he would say a few words to them. Mr. Cobden then, with great 
kindness of manner, told the boys that he knew when a school wasa 
good one without inquiring what they learnt, or asking the boys any 
questions. He had only to inquire what kind of a man the master was. 
Ifhe was a good man, the school was sure to be a good one. That was 
clearly the case with respect to their master. He warned them, however, 
that to whom much were given, of them would much be required. He 
had lived most of his life in the north of England—in Lancashire, where, 
he said, they made the clothes they and half the world wore; and there 
men often rose from very small beginnings. He instanced one case 
especially—that of his friend who invented the engine which drew them 
along the railways. When he was making his first attempts he could 
neither read nor write. Whatachance it would have been for him to 
have had the help of such an education as they were now receiving ! 
Remember (said he) though you may not all be Bambridges and Whit- 
fields in attainments (alluding to the two head boys in the examination), 
you may all be as good; and the value of a school is not to be measured 
by the ability of those it sends out, but by its sending out boys that will 
do their duty faithfully. With them now, he said, rested the reputation 
of the school; and not only did he hope they would grow up to be good 
specimens of what the school could produce, but that they might be suc- 
cessful in life, and able themselves to be patrons and supporters of the 
school “ when I,” he added, “ who am growing grey, and Mr. Hawtrey, 
who loves you so well, and whom you love so well, will have passed 
away.” 





Cambridge.—At a congregation holden on the 29th ult., Mr. John 
Armine Willis and Mr. Charles Francis Routledge were elected Fellows 
of King’s College. 

At a congregation holden on the 30th ult., Septimus Buller Phillpotts 
was admitted a scholar of King’s on the resignation of the Rev. Edmond 
Henry Rogers. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


gyre ITALIAN OPERA.—‘“ Le Prophéte,” performed on 

Saturday the 3rd inst., for the tenth time since April, has claim 
to a passing remark on the ground of a change in the representative 
of Fides. Much of the special interest imparted to Meyerbeer’s 
picturesque opera during the past season belongs in justice to Mme. 
Rosina Csillag, who, on the last night of performance, was placed on 
the non est list. Mme. Nantier Didiée, an excellent artiste and withal 
a great favourite with the habitués of Covent Garden, proved vastly 
inferior to her great exemplar in this difficult and important character, 
Contrasted with others who have made themselves famous as the 
mother of Jean de Leyden, the great distance between them and 
Didiée became strikingly visible. She exhibited little of the studied 
elaborations of Viardot, the easy and natural treatment adopted by 
Alboni, or the intensely dramatic style peculiar to Csillag. Perhaps 
an anxiety to avoid imitation of the geniuses enumerated, had some- 
thing to do towards checking an impulse which might have atoned 
for a certain amount of dreaminess that seemed to have gained the 
ascendancy. Her singing, too, was in general tame ; her lower notes, 
when had recourse to, were frequently weak to inaudibility, and her 
intonation oftentimes open to question. The pathetic apostrophe 
“O figlio mio” (Acti. Part 2), usually very telling, passed off with 
praise-tokens so faint as to be the reverse of complimentary. Add to 
these a somewhat original but slatternly ‘‘make up,” and the wonder 
that the performance of Fides was by no means commensurate with 
Didiée’s well-won reputation, ceases. Other portions of the opera 
were admirably sustained, and the audience testified as usual to the 





capital points made by Tamberlik in his portrayal of the Prophet. At 
the close of the opera, the National Anthem was sung secundem artem, 
Mr. Costa called before the curtain, and the doors closed against 
Italian and other foreign singers, until another spring warms them 
into new existence. 





In glancing over the events of the late season we cannot help 
remarking how little has been done in the way of novelty. Of the 
one work produced, who can say much in its favour? ‘ Un Ballo in 
Maschera” is, at the best, a hollow and feeble thing, and the points of 
interest are scattered at such wide distances, that neither consummate 
acting nor gorgeous scenery can, for any length of time, keep what 
little soul and body there is in Verdi’s last work together. Those 
operas found to be the ‘ost popular and paying may, to some extent, 
be inferred from the frequency of representation. ‘Thus, ‘“* Guglielmo 
Tell” has been performed eleven ‘times, ‘‘ Le Prophéte” ten, “* La 
Sonnambula ” nine, “* Don Giovanni” eight, “ I Barbiere” five, * Un 
Ballo in Maschera” five, ‘Lucia di Lammermoor” four, “‘ Les 
Huguenots” three, “Rigoletto” three, ‘La Favorita” three, “I 
Puritani” three, ‘* Traviata” three, ‘Il Trovatore” two, “ Marta” 
two, ‘* Lucrezia Borgia” one, ‘‘ Norma” one—in all, seventy-four. 
Fragments of some of the foregoing formed the entertainment for 
Grisi’s “last adieu” (. The house opened on Tuesday, the 2nd 
of April, with “‘ Le Prophéte,” which was played three nights in 
succession, Then came “ Rigoletto,” with the cast of the previous 
year. A new tenor, about whom foreign journals had expended a 
large amount of paper and praise, made his appearance on the 11th. 
Sig. Tiberini, however, failed to storm the town by his Fernando in 
‘La Favorita ;” nor was his succcess a whit greater as Arturo in 
“T Puritani.” Formes put in another appearance, after a long leave 
of absence, as Giorgio. It was soon evident that the renowned basso’s 
voice had not improved by his Transatlantic trip. ‘* Guglielmo Tell,” 
announced for the 25th, was prorogued to the 30th, in consequence of 
the indisposition of M. Faure, a most important personage, and for 
whom no fitting substitute could be found. Rossini’s great work 
proved a decided hit, notwithstanding the ruthless manner in which 
the score was, for accommodation’s sake, hacked. Mme. Penco, 
the leading donna, selected, for rentrée, Leonora, in “Il Trova- 
tore,” on the 7th of May, Sig. Graziani sustaining, as before, 
the réle of the Count de Luna. Mozart’s chef d'wuvre varied 
so slightly in cast when produced on the 13th that we may be 
excused passing the opera by without special remark. On the fol- 
lowing evening a star arose, neither predicted nor marked on the 
musical planisphere. This new and dazzling light first shone in “ La 
Somnambula,” an opera rarely exhibited nowadays on the Covent- 
garden boards. Mlle. Adelina Patti, the Amina of the evening, so en- 
tranced the audience by her simplicity of manner and beauty of singing, 
that she became animmense favourite at once, and is likely long toremain 
so if her rare talents are properly used. ‘To acquire lasting fame she 
must eschew the ad captandum vagaries oft adopted to suit the 
exigencies of the hour and pay due respect to the composer and the 
work undertaken to illustrate. Festina lente, a precept with a whole- 
some moral, is well worth the attention, not only of Mile. Patti, but 
of those, too, who are shaping her destinies. Soon as the youthful 
debutante had gained universal favour as Amina she ventured upon 
Lucia, a far more difficult character, and though beautifully played 
for so inexperienced a heroine, it was less effective. Nothing 
daunted, she, a few evenings after, appeared as Viole¢ta in “* Traviata,” 
about which we will be silent, for the opera itself does no credit to the 
taste of author, manager, or the witnessing public. 

On the first Monday in June, Rossini’s ever fresh and sparkling 
comic effusion, “Il Barbiere,” brought with it old favourites and 
capital attendances. A week later, “‘ Les Huguenots,” mounted in 
all its former glories, had possession of the stage ; but to such a fever 
heat had the desire grown to see Mlle. Patti, that the public had 
scarce eyes or ears for any opera in which she did not sustain a chief 
part. Hence the frequency of “La Sonnambula.” On the 27th 
of the month, “Un Ballo in Maschera” was produced, and 
performed three nights in succession. Although critically exact 
in point of detail, and put upon the stage without regard to 
cost of the mise en scene, it created no “sensation.” For the re- 
vival of ‘* Marta,” on the 13th, it would be somewhat difficult to 
account on other grounds than that of exhibiting Mile. Patti ina new 
point of light. Truth to speak her Lady Enrichetta was a failure. 
For some reasons unexplained to the public, Mme. Miolan Carvalho 
and Mme. Rosina Csillag had, about this period of the season, 
vanished. An opportunity was afforded the young prima donna 
thereby for showing what acquaintance she had formed with Mozart 
in “ Don Giovanni.” Many were transported with her Zerlina. Her 
impersonation of the character throughout was of the most capti- 
vating kind ; decidedly superior to that of the lady whom she substi- 
tuted. Since the days of Bosio there has been no Zerlina approaching 
Patti’s on the London stage. The departure of Carvalho opened the 
way also for Rosina in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” which was several 
times repeated, in order to exhibit the engrossing faculties of the young 
artist. But the music—generally too low for her voice—was trans- 
posed and adapted, frequently to the disfigurement of the text. More- 
over, Mlle. Patti took such unwarrantable liberties with the subject, 
that the admirers of Rossini, and of this opera especially, felt vexed, 
and probably would have given vent to unfavourable expressions had 
they not considered that she might probably be acting in compliance 
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with strong requests. As regards Mme. Csillag, no efficient deputy 
could be found. Mme. Tiberini essayed the part of Elvira, in “ Don 
Giovanni,” which Csillag had made great and unusually interesting, 
and Mme. Nantier Didiée undertook Fides, with what success those 
who witnessed them can best attest. The absence of Csillag 
dissipated all hope of seeing the * Fidelio” of Beethoven and the 
“Orfeo” of Gliick ; two performances of the season ’60 that left an 
indelible impression on the minds of the severely classic. The 
Grisi nights were not supremely attractive ones; nor did they agree 
exactly with promises made. In fact, there was always an atmosphere 
of mystery about the announcements of this once potent singer. Her 
leave-taking on the 24th drew a full house ; but many of the visitors 
sought to be informed whether the word * last” would bear an esoteric 
signification, distinct from that of ordinary acceptation. Thursday, 
the Ist of August, and the two succeeding evenings, were variously 
appropriated to Rossini, ** Don Giovanni,” and ‘“ Le Prophéete” and 
with these three the list was completed. 

From the uniformly excellent attendances, the success of the season, 
in a financial point of view, we regard as unexceptional, Never in 
our experience can we remember less respect paid to the convenience 
of the press than has been manifested during the greater part of the 
season. Critics are men, feel as such, and ought not to be huddled 
into obscure corners where they can neither see nor listen in that 
frame of mind which is indispensible to judicial criticism. Public 
establishments owe much of their good fortune to the aid and 
influence of the ‘fourth estate,” though at times managers are 
apt to forget this. Prosperity is proverbially vitiating. The 
virtues in time of storm and tempest too frequently melt away in 
calm and sunshine. Of the Covent Garden band nothing is needed 
to be said in its praise. Finer materials for the performance of any 
operatic work was never gathered together than those possessed by 
the sole lessee of the Royal Italian Opera-house, and no manager is 
better able to turn them to a good account than Mr, Gye. Next year 
is one full of promise to the caterers of public amusements, and we 
hope that the enterprise and skill displayed in furtherance of the lyric 
art will be crowned with a corresponding reward. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
N FRIDAY LAST, a young and charming actress, Miss Angell, made 
her début at the Princess’s Theatre in Bulwer’s play, “ Money.” Miss 
Angell, who comes, it is said, of a theatrical stock, gives great promise of 
excellence, and her advent inthe present condition of the stage, and 
especially the dearth of young actresses of real merit, is exceedingly 
welcome. 

Inspired thereunto by his success of last year, Mr. Alfred Mellon an- 
nounces another series of grand instrumental and vocal Promenade Con- 
certs, commencing on Monday next, the 12th inst. The concerts this 
year will be given, not in the Floral Hall, as before, but in the body of the 
theatre, the pit having been boarded over for the purpose. The band is 
to consist of nearly one hundred performers, including almost all those 
who have in former years contributed to the marked excellence of the 
orchestras over which he—our English Costa—has wielded the baton 
of command. Mr. Mellon’s programme has the modesty of true 
genius, and in that respect offers a marked contrast to the impudent 
boastings of more pretentious caterers for the public taste. He says that: 
“The rapidly growing taste on the part of the public for the better 
class of music, evidenced in so marked a manner, in so many ways, leads 
him (Mr. Alfred Mellon) to believe that he is called upon to depart from 
the ordinary programmes of music performed at Promenade Concerts, 
and to present selections from, as well as entire works by, masters of the 
highest class, interspersed with compositions of a lighter and more popular 
character. It is his aim to cater for the cultivated musical professors and 
amateurs as well as the general public, and to make his programmes ac- 
ceptable to all. During the series, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and Rossini nights will be given, 
on which occasions, selections from the works of those great composers 
will be performed. Especial attention will be paid to the performance of 
the works by the great masters, instrumental solo and vocal pieces, per- 
formed by eminent artists, will also constitute an especial feature.” The 
bill of fare for the opening concert seems very judiciously chosen. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


he SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE LORDS appointed to inquire 

into the progress made in the wall paintings of the Peers’ Robing- 
room—and to report when the room would be ready for occupation, or in 
what manner, if the paintings are not likely to be completed shortly, the 
room might be rendered available for the use of the House during the 
sitting of Parliament—have reported to the House as follows: “The 
Committee proceeded to inspect the Robing-room with Mr. Herbert; they 
found a large portion of it occupied by a platform, which, unless reduced 
in size, or made partly movable on hinges or otherwise, would render the 
use of the room for committees impossible. They were informed by Mr. 
Herbert that the painting on which he is engaged will not be completed 
before this time next year ; but, as the work appeared to be considerably 
advanced, they trust that it may be finished sooner. As it is only the first 
of the eight agreed for, the occupation of the apartment by the House must 
be indefinitely postponed, unless the execution of the others is given up, 
or some arrangement can be made for its use during the progress of 
the work. The committee represented to Mr. Herbert that the room 
would only be required for at most four days in the week, from about the 
middle of February to the end of July, and never before twelve o’clock 
or after five o’clock, and that his wishes and convenience would be con- 
sulted as far as possible in giving it up to his undisturbed possession for 
several days together, whenever he might particularly desire it. He was, 











ee, 
however, unwilling to agree to any use of it by the House during t), 
progress of his work. Under these circumstances, the committee ay 
unwilling to recommend to the House any course of proceeding by whic) 
the use of the apartment might be obtained. They trust that during th. 
recess the question will be carefully considered by Mr. Herbert and by 
the Fine Arts Commission; and that some arrangement may be come ty 
by which the Lords attending those committees which the Robing-rooy 
was designed to accommodate may be relieved from the grievous incon. 
venience to which they have now been so long subjected.” The poor 
Lords find Mr. Herbert more intractable than ever Pope Julius dij 
Michael Angelo—and considerably slower! It is plain that during the 
term of the artists’ natural life the Peers may expect to have no use of 
their robing-room. 

Of the 50,0002, the minimum required for the rebuilding of Chichester 
Spire, 20,000/. are still wanting. The county of Sussex has done its part 
with subscriptions, or promises of subscriptions; but the country at 
large has shown itself by no means liberal in the matter, nor, taking al! 
things into consideration, can we wonder. 

The grand monument, from the hand of Baron Marochetti, to Charles 
Albert, the late King of Sardinia, has been inaugurated at Turin with 
much ceremony. It is an equestrian statue, on a pedestal of polished 
Scottish granite, which rests on a basement of the same material; niches 
in each of the four sides of the latter being occupied by allegorica! 
statues of Italy, Liberty, Justice, and by a fourth typifying Charle 
Albert’s self-sacrifice in his country’s cause. Below, at the four corners 
of a plinth of granite, stand bronze figures representing the various 
branches of the Sardinian army—the artillery, the lancers, &c. 

We regret to observe that the subscriptions in behalf of the Pugin 
memorial still halt at 11007 —a minimum of 1500/. being asked for. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


OYAL INSTITUTION.—At a recent meeting, C. T. Newton, Esq, 
Keeper of Classical Antiquities at the British Museum, read a 
paper “On the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus.” The Mausoleum was 
originally constructed about the year B.c. 353, in honour of her 
husband Mausolus, and as his tomb, by Artemisia, Queen of Hali- 
carnassus. ‘Two Greek architects, Satyrus and Phiteus, were em- 
ployed on its erection; the most renowned sculptors of the age, 
Bryaxis, Timotheus, Leochares, and Scopas, were chosen to adorn its 
four sides with sculpture; while a fifth, Pythis, executed the marble 
quadriga which surmounted it. Several authors of antiquity have left 
records of the general character of this building. Thus, Pliny states that 
it was, in shape, a parallelogram, the northern and southern sides of 
which were, respectively, 63 feet long, while those to east and west were 
somewhat shorter; that it was surrounded by 36 columns, the support of 
a pyramid of 24 steps, which tapered towards the top; and that its total 
altitude was 140 feet. In Martial, it is described as hanging in the air, 
in allusion, probably, to its peculiar structure; a description which recalls 
to memory the tale of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. Lucian, in one 
of his Dialogues, introduces Mausolus, who speaks of his tomb as rich in 
sculpture of men and horses of the choicest workmanship and material; 
and lastly, Pausanias dwells upon the fact of its great size, and declares 
that the Romans admired it so much, that they called all subsequent 
great tombs after its name, Mausolea. It is clear, then, that it was of old 
regarded as an edifice of singular magnificence. Subsequently to the fall of 
the Roman empire, there are but scanty notices of it, yet these are enough 
to show that it still existed intact. Thus, in the fourth century, Gregory of 
Nazianzus alludes to it, as do also Constantinus Porphyro-Gennetus, and 
Eudocia in the tenth and eleventh; till, finally, in the twelfth, Eustathius 
says of it “It was and is a wonder;” from which we may reasonably infer 
that it was at that time standing. From this period there is no record of 
it for some centuries, nor any means of ascertaining how far it had become 
a ruin, or when, indeed, the earthquake to which its final overthrow may 
be most probably attributed took place. In a.p. 1399, however, the 
Christian knights of Rhodes took possession of Halicarnassus, and forti- 
fied it with a citadel, which they called the Castle of St. Peter, and Fon- 
tanus, the historian of the siege of Rhodes, with which he was contem- 
porary, tells how a German knight, Henry Schlegelholt, commenced 
building this fortress out of the ruins of the tomb of Mausolus, a fact 
which, Mr. Newton adds, is completely confirmed by his own examination 
of the present state of the site. It is also mentioned that this castle was 
twice subsequently repaired—first in a.p. 1482, and again in a.p. 1522. 
Of this last occasion, and of the discovery of what Mr. Newton with 
reason supposes to have been the actual tomb of Mausolus, a remarkable 
account has been published by M. Guichard, in 1581, who states that he 
heard this story from Dalechamp, the editor of Pliny, who received it 
from M. de la Tourette, who was himself present at the last demolition o! 
the Mausoleum, the object of which barbarous act was to procure squared 
stone for the construction of the castle. Mr. Newton read an extract 
from this most curious narrative, and expressed his opinion that the gold 
ornaments, &c., said to have been seen by the knights within the tomb, 
were probably analogous with those discovered in the famous sepulchre 
of Koul-Oba, at Kertch. Having given this slight sketch of what was 
previously known of the Mausoleum, Mr. Newten proceeded to describe the 
course of his own researches, which have had the remarkable success, not 
only of satisfactorily proving the position of this famous monument abov¢ 
the Agora, in the centre of the ancient city, but also of determining the 
style of its art and the general character of its structure. He stated that 
he was first led to make inquiries about the Mausoleum by the arrival, 
in 1846, at the British Museum, of twelve sculptured slabs, which hae 
been obtained from the walls of the castle of St. Peter through the 
influence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then British ambassador at Cot- 
stantinople; and that he was further stimulated to make excavations, 
with the view of finding the actual site of the tomb, by having noticed, 
in 1855, several lions’ heads still projecting from the walls of this castle 
which, like the slabs previously procured, he had no doubt had once 
belonged to the Mausoleum. In 1856 he commenced excavating, an¢ 
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« spicier 
at intervals pursued his researches till the spring of 1858, proceeding 

ually, step by step, by mining under ground covered by modern 
Turkish houses and gardens, which he had to buy up. He began near a 
spot where, many years ago, Professor Donaldson had noticed the remains 
of a superb Ionic edifice, and where he had himself observed many frag- 
ments of Ionic columns, the walls of the fields and the houses around being, 
for the most part, built of fragments of sculpture and architecture in 
Parian marble. He soon came upon a portion of the body of a colossal 
Jion built into a modern wall; and shortly after, on several fragments of 
frieze in high relief, and many architectural mouldings. Not long after 
this he met with the torso of a colossal equestrian figure in an Asiatic 
dress, and four slabs of the frieze in the finest condition; after clearing 
out the site of the building itself, he discovered on the north the Peribolus 
wall on this side in an almost perfect state, and beyond it many frag- 
ments of statues, which, on being reunited in England, have produced a 
male and female figure of exquisite workmanship (the former, doubtless, 
a representation of Mausolus himself, and the latter of a goddess who 
must have etood near him in the quadriga), together with ail the archi- 
tectural portions required for the determination of the Order, viz., drums 
of columns, bases, capitals, the two stones of the architrave, the bed-mould 
of the cornice, and the cornice itself. Besides these, great portions of two 
colossal horses, unquestionably those of the marble quadriga, executed by 
Pythis, were discovered, and a number of slabs which there is reason to 
believe formed the steps of the pyramid, together with portions of the 
felly, spokes, and the outer rim of one of its wheels. By the middie of 
1857, Mr. Newton succeeded in tracing out the base lines of the original 
building (nearly every fragment of which had been removed by the Knights, 
or subsequently), and had proved that the area wherein the edifice had 
stood was a parallelogram, the western side of which was 110 feet long and 
the southern 126. The whole of this arena was cut out of the native rock, to 
depths varying from 2 to 16 feet below the surface of the surrounding fields. 
Mr. Newton then proceeded to discuss the evidences as to the character of 
the design of the Mausoleum, as determinable from the fragments he had 
excavated, and pointed out the difficulties which had beset earlier in- 
quirers in their attempt to reconstruct the Mausoleum from the descrip- 
tions of the ancients. He remarked, that architects had been prone to 
imagine corruptions in the texts of the old writers, whenever the numbers 
given by them did not happen to square with their modern theories; but 
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that, in this case, a recent collation of the MSS. had shown that there 
was no important variation in the readings; that Pliny’s smaller dimen- 
sions of 63 feet must be taken to be the measurement of the ce//a of the 
building; and that his “ totus circuitus” of 411 feet must relate to the 
entire area oceupied by the thirty-six columns which surrounded this 
cella, Mr. Newton farther showed that, by the dimensions afforded by 
the treads of the steps, this circumference could be shown to be 412 
feet, a coincidence of numbers with that given by Pliny too remarkable 
to be accidental. Further elements for calculation were also provided 
by the happy discovery of the piece of the rim of the chariot wheel; for, 
by means of this it was easy to strike the curve, and to ascertain that the 
total diameter of the wheel must have been 7 feet 7 inches. The length 
of the horses was about 10 feet, and the entire length of the platform 
might thus be easily calculated. In the same way the half-diameter 
of the wheel combined with that of the statue of Mausolus gave the 
means of calculating the height of the chariot group. Mr. Newton then 
went on to show that it might be further calculated from existing re- 
mains, that the height of the order was the same as that of the pyramidal 
portion it supported, and that, therefore, of the 140 feet of total height, 75 
would be occupied by the columns, architrave, and pyramid, leaving 65 
unaccounted for. This was a puzzle which the theoretical restorers had 
failed hitherto to resolve; but a comparison with the tombs still existing 
in the adjoining country, in Caria itself, at Mylasa in Lycia, and at 
Souma in Algeria, shows that it was not unusual to erect such monuments 
on very lofty basements. He added, that the scattered composition of 
the frieze and the elongated proportions of the figures on it were adapted 
to be seen at a great height above the eye, as would be the case in the 
proposed restoration. Mr. Newton concluded his discourse by stating 
that he had, he believed, discovered the very stone which had closed the 
entrance to the original sepulchre of the king—a huge block of marble, 
weighing ten tons, carefully grooved at the edges and then lowered by 
machinery into sockets, like a portcullis. Close to it was also a staircase, 
which he believed was made to enable the body of Mausolus to be lowered 
into its resting-place. The numerous statues of lions which had been 
met with, must have been placed round the tomb to guard it. Lastly, 
Mr. Newton added, that the whole of the sculptures had once been 
painted, the flesh generally a dun colour, with an ultramarine back- 
ground. 


THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, AND AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS REGISTER. 





UR LIST OF BOOKS TO-DAY is not a short one, but it 
consists chiefly of reprints and small books of slight impor- 
tance. Dr. Neil Arnott’s Survey of Human Progress, from the Savage 
State to the Highest Civilisation, which he says “ is a progress lead- 
ing to a new condition of mankind on earth, although as little per- 
ceived by us as the growth of a tree is by children playing under its 
shade,” will afford us all something to talk about. Dr. Arnott’sname 
is not so vivid as it used to be in popular esteem, but thirty years ago he 
was one of the most successful among authors, his ‘* Elements of Physics ” 
being read everywhere, and passing through five editions, consisting 
of 10,000 copies, in six years, a number which then meant far more 
than the same number now. From Lord Lindsay we have a curious 
lucubration on Scepticism as a retrogressive movement in theology 
and philosophy ; and from Mr. Edward Norton another, something 
akin to it, on “* The Established Church and the Legislation of Com- 
mercio-Infidel Democracy.” Messrs. Williams and Norgate repub- 
lish Moor’s Plates illustrating the Hindu Pantheon, a work quite in- 
valuable to the student of Eastern Mythology, to whom a picture ofa 
fed is a great help in comprehending one. Some Lectures on Natural 
istory by Mr. Edward Jesse, delivered at the Fishermen’s Home, 
Brighton, anda novel, entitled the Lady of Topcroft Manor, complete 
the record of the week. 
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_Next week, commencing on Monday and ending on Friday, the 
library of the late Dr. Bandinel will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson. Dr. Bandinel was Librarian of the Bodleian, Oxford, 
from 1812, and held the rectory of Haughton-le-Skerne from 1822, 
which, on the Doctor's death in February last, the Bishop of Durham 
bestowed on his youthful son-in-law, Mr. Cheese, and made its name 
and revenue of 1266l. a year for a time the talk of the country. Dr. 
Bandinel, in the course of his long life, accumulated a large and 
curious library, chiefly of historical and theological works, for which 
We expect there will be a brisk demand. There are many rare 
broadsides and proclamations, early English service-books, primers, 
and the publications of the Roxburgh, Shakespeare, Surtees, and 
Camden Societies. 

There is still a diminution in the export value of French books. On 
the first six months of the present year there has been a falling off, 
as compared with the first six months of 1860, of 388,200 francs; but, 
4s Compared with the same period of 1859, there has been an augmen- 
tation in the value of books exported of 69,800 francs. In June 1861, 
4s compared with June 1860, the decrease of exports was 2200lbs., 
and in value 6600 francs. The civil war in the United States is 
affecting French publishers considerably. 

There is more activity in France in reference to the Exhibition of 
1862, than has generally been supposed. The French are fully alive 
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to the importance of this exhibition, and, with the large area which 
is to be devoted to French products, there is a corresponding desire 
that France should be well represented on the occasion in every de- 
partment of human industry and art. In the department of the Seine 
alone, which embraces the city of Paris and a few ofits suburbs, 4548 
circulars had been issued, addressed to parties likely to become ex- 
hibitors, up to the 28th ult.; to these, 1786 answers had been 
received at the same date, and the jury of the Seine, with 
laudable industry, had been able to pronounce upon 386 de- 
mands for space. The Imperial Commission, on a point which 
greatly interests French exhibitors, announces: ‘The question 
of rewards having raised some doubts, the Imperial Commission con- 
siders it right to call to mind that it will follow exactly in 1862 the 
precedents established in 1851. Medals will be distributed in London 
on the award of an international jury. His Majesty the Emperor will 
discern besides, at Paris, distinctions to the French exhibitors who 
shall be specially pointed out to his attention by the Imperial Com- 
mission.” The French publishers are extremely anxious to be repre- 
sented in the exhibition, and so are the French master printers, and 
here a jealousy has sprung up. The publishers wish to exhibit in 
their own names, and to the exclusion of the printers of their books, 
or the latter are only to be admitted to exhibit by toleration. This, 
the printers conceive, would be to debar the dignity of their craft. 
If typography is to be represented in one of the sections of the exhi- 
bition, is it the name of the publisher of a book which is alone to 
appear? ‘The perfection of typography, say the printers, belongs to 
the printer. Typography is one of the principal elements in the 
beauty of a book, ‘It is the printer,” they say, “ who takes care to 
have in his office the neatest cut type, and the latest improve- 
ments in all that belongs to the typographic art. It is he 
who surrounds himself with the best assistants and the best 
workmen. It is he who, when going to press, attends to the 
slightest details, and puts everything in train, from the preparation of 
the paper to the choice of inks. It is he who is constantly occupied 
in surmounting the obstacles caused by defects in engravings and 
clichés. In short, it is he who assumes all the responsibility of exe- 
ention, and who would be less excusable if he had not the artistic 
direction of his work, and if his part in the production of a book were 
limited to the subordinate part they (the publishers) wish to assign 
him.” In the note which they have addressed to Prince Napoleon, the 
President of the French Commission, the printers further inquire : 
Do the publishers think that their direction would suffice to give to 
the first printer that comes to hand the aptitude and the taste which 
constitute chefs d’wuvre? If they had not choice printers (¢mprimeurs 
Wélite), would they be able, at the price even of much money, to 
publish the beautiful works which they wish to attribute to their own 
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exclusive merit?” As they proceed the printers wax warmer ; anc 
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really one could enter into the feelings of a modern Caxton, Wynkin 
de Woorde, Elzevir, or ‘Baskerville, if all the glories of his 
art were to be claimed by our Murrays and Longmans, as 
having been produced under their direction. The French printers 
do not deny to the publishers the merit due to them in the publication 
of abook. They preside over the composition of the book, they 
order the engravings, they dictate the form of the book, and their 
direction so far is worthy of being appreciated by a jury. “We 
allow to the publishers the principal honour of the publication, to the 
printers the principal honour of the fabrication.” The printers say 
that they are not at all jealous. ‘ No, printing has not fallen, what- 
ever they may say, from the high rank which it has always held as an 
industry. Its part, on the contrary, is enlarged every day in the 
fabrication of books with the improvements in taste and in the arts. 
The innovation of illustrated editions has doubled the merit of its 
productions, and has caused it to execute, to admiration, works which 
in former times would have been thought impossible. It can then 
boldly claim the honourable place which belongs to it.” To the long 
note trom which these extracts have been made, M. L. Hachette, the 
president of the fourth group of the seventh section, gives a very 
brief reply. ‘‘To sum up,” he says, ‘‘the thirty honourable printers 
who have signed it acknowledge that the publisher has the principal 
honour in the publication of a book. We demand of them no more, 
and we have said nothing else.” So the printers are where they 
were ; if we understand exactly the merits of the regulations laid down 
for the typographic section in the Exhibition, they will be tolerated. 





Lievt.-CoLONEL WOLSsELEY has prepared ‘‘ A Narrative of the China Cam- 
paign in 1860, and of a Short Residence among the Rebel Forces at Nankin,” 
which Messrs. Longman and Co. will publish in October. 

* end LYNNE, a new novel, by the author of “ Ashley,” is announced by Mr. 
entiey. 

Tue EpixsurcH MepicaL JourNaL, a monthly magazine, has changed 
hands. The copyright and stock have been purchased by Messrs. Oliver and 
Boyd for 8501. 

Tue Duke or BuckIncHam was engaged (either personally or vicariously) 
on a new historical work when he died. 

Mr, Ravenste1y’s work on the Country of the Amoor is deferred by Messrs. 
Triibner and Co. until October. 

Tue IrisHMAN, John Mitchell’s organ, has been cast in 50/. damages for a libel 
on Mr. W. Armstrong, a magistrate of the county of Armagh, in connection 
with some evictions. 

Lorp CAMPBELL by his will has left to his daughter, Mary, who, he ob- 
serves, was his faithful and valuable assistant in his literary labours, all his 
= and other papers, which she is at liberty to publish for her sole 

enefit. 

INstITUTE For THE Promotion or JEwisH LireraturE,—Dr. Philippson 
announces that a series of interesting works are preparing for the subscribers to 
the institute. Among others, there is a “ History of the Karaites,” by Dr. 
Fiirst ; a “ History of Jewish Coins,” with many illustrations, by Dr. M. A. 
Levy ; and “ The Life of Mendelssohn,” drawn from sources as yet unpublished, 
by Dr, Kayserling. 

Tue Iyrerviews or Great MEN, “ their Influence on Civilisation from the 
Meeting of Diogenes and Alexander to the final interview of Count Cavour and 
Victor Emanuel! ; developing the characteristics of men who have irfluenced 
the times in which they lived, and showing where their example is worthy of 
imitation,” is a new volume thus announced, by Messrs. Darton and Co., for 
September. 

Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, a well-known antiquary and collector of Biblical 
manuscripts, announces a discovery, which we need scarcely say must be 
received with cautious reserve. He bas succeeded in deciphering a papyrus-roll 
in his possession, which he believes to be a copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
written by the Deacon Nicholas in the 15th year of the Christian era. This 
version supplies two lost passages, and gives new readings of some obscure 
texts. An edition of this Gospel is about to be published, and its claims will be 
tested by critics learned and acute; and should it prove to be what Mr. Mayer 
thinks it is, it would be difficult to tind words to express the importance of his 
discovery. How many questions and speculations would a Gospel direct from 
the hands of St. Matthew settle! 

Every PuBLisHER will, by and by, have his own cookery-book ; and thereis 
place and need for them all. Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. announce a new 
one, entitled ‘* The Lady’s Guide to the Ordering of her Household and the 
Economy of the Dinner Table,” by a Lady, writing out of her own experience 
and by the test of actual practice. It will commence with hints on the furnish- 
ing of the kitchen, the training of the cook, the improvement of cooking, the 
arrangements of the dining-room, the dressing of the table, and the waiting; 
followed by bills of fare suitable to each month in the year; one set of twelve 
dinners for a party of fourteen or sixteen; another set fora party of eight; 
and a third set for one or two guests. The provisions requisite for each dinner 
will be stated, and receipts given for preparing every dish. A chapter on cook- 
ing for the poor, including the “‘ Pot au Feu,” will conclude the department of 
cookery. Chapters on furnishing a house and the management of servants will 
complete what promises to be a useful book. 

Mk. MILNER Gipson AND Mr. Ewart were on Friday, last week, waited on 
by a deputation from the Press Association for the Repeal of the Paper Duty, 
and presented with addresses of thanks, engrossed on vellum, for their parlia- 
mentary labours in coanection with the repeal of the paper duty. Mr. Robert 
Chambers, in presenting the address to Mr. Gibson, remarked, that ‘a nobleman, 
who has twice occupied the position of Prime Minister in this country, lately 
expressed his belief that the measure would only be favourable to the great 
baud-box interest, or, at the utmost, to the proprietors of a few penny news- 
papers. He once described himself as having been born in the pre-scientific 
era. Perhaps it is owing to our having had the advantage of being born since 
the commencement of that era, that we are led to believe that a tax on commo- 
dities represses their sale, and is areal burden which the people have to pay; 
that, any such tax being removed, the trades concerned are benefited both by 
the removal of troublesome fiscal regulations, and by their obtaining the ma- 
terials of their business at a cheaper rate.” Referring to the common notion 
that the remitted paper duties would go entirely into the pockets of the paper- 
makers, and that the public would be slight gainers, he said, ‘‘ Here science 

again informs us that competition makes any such result impossible. One way 
or another, either by reduction of prices or by improvement of the materials, 
the million and a quarter of the paper duties must come to the public,” 





THe JouRNAL oF SACRED LITERATURE, founded by Dr. Kitto, and singe 
edited by Rev. Dr. Burgess, has changed hands, aad will in future be edited } 
the Rev. B. Harris Cowper (editor of The Codex Alexandrinus of the New 
Testament—reviewed in Critic 27th December, 1860), at first with Dr. B, as 
joint editor, and published by Williams and Norgate. 

A JAPANESE GRAMMAR, by Mr. Rutherford Alcock, the English Envoy to 
Japan, will be published by Messrs, Triibner and Co. in about six weeks. If 
Mr. Alcock’s knowledge of the Japanese language is as complete as his 
acquaintance with the law of nations and the Oriental character, it will be trust. 
worthy. 

oe SuiLitinec CATALOGUES, instead of one, asin 1851, are to be the visitor's 
guide to the Exhibition of next year. There is to be an Industrial Catalogue, 
an Illustrated Catalogue, and a Fine Arts Catalogue. Editions of 10,000 copies 
will be struck off from time to time as required. 

A Stamp AnD TAX-OFFICE MANUAL, by Mr. Francis Muir, intended to serve 
as a guide to the public in their transactions with the Stamp and Tax-oflice, is 
announced by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tue Eary ITaian Poets.—In October Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. promise 
to give us a volume of translated verse of unusual interest: ‘‘ The Early Italian 
Poets, from Ciullo d’Alcamo to Dante Alighieri (1100-1300) in the original 
metres, together with Dante’s Vita Nuova, translated by D. G. Rossetti. 
Part I. will be devoted to “ Poets chiefly before Dante;” Part II. to ** Dante 
and his Circle;” each part being prefaced by an introduction containing a brief 
summary of all that is authentically known of these early poets. The volume 
will be further en:iched by etchings of two original designs from the hand of the 
translator. 

Wittiam Biaxe.—In November Messrs. Macmillan and Co. promise the 
new life we announced some time since as in preparation, by Mr. Alex. Gilchrist, 
of that remarkable man, William Blake. The book will be divided into two 
parts: the first devoted to a memoir, drawn chiefly from original sources; the 
second to a selection of Blake’s best poems, including ae | never previously 
printed (or engraved), and to a few samples of his prose. The volume will be 
profusely illustrated with engravings, by Mr. W. J. Linton, from the spiritual 
painter’s designs, and which will include specimens of all his more important 
productions ; sufficient to give the public a coherent idea of this comparatively 
unknown, but most original and imaginative man. 

As PREDICTED, the prosecution of the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams by the 
Bishop of Salisbury will be made an occasion of eliciting sympathy for the 
accused. An “Essays and Reviews Defence Fund” has been commenced; 
Messrs. Child and Co., of Temple-bar, are advertised to receive subscriptions, 
and Mr. C. W. Goodwin, author of the paper on the “ Mosaic Cosmogony,” in 
that celebrated volume, acting as secretary for the fund, advances its claims on 
the ground that “this suit may be followed by others tending to suppress the 
freedom of religious inquiry, and the decision in the case will be of great public 
importance. Itis thought right to give an opportunity to the friends of reli- 
gious liberty in the Church of England, and others, to show their sympathy for 
the cause, by contributing to defray the large expenses which will necessarily 
be incurred in defending the present suit.” 

Dr. Wotrr has completed the building of his new church at Ile-Brewers, 
and, in a letter of thanks to those whose subscriptions haveZenabled him to do 
so, he makes a further appeal for assistance in collecting the 1000/. he has 

ledged himself to raise towards the cost of rebuilding Chichester Cathedral, 

‘or this purpose he will send any one his autograph for 2s. 6d., and will lecture 
anywhere if his expenses are paid, and the proceeds of his lecture given to 
Chichester. He concludes in saying: ‘‘And I also promise that I will give 
half the profits derived from the sale of my Life, which has been published 
by Saunders and Otley, to the disposal of the Chichester Cathedral. ‘The price 
of the new edition, pe thd and enriched, though in one volume, is twelve 
shillings. Pray do allin your power to assist me, so that 1 may soon be ableto prove 
to the Church and to the world that my purpose of undertaking another journey 
to the descendants of Tshingis Khan has not been a vain boasting! 1 have 
already obtained permission for undertaking this journey by my dear wife.— 
JosepH Wotrr, LL.D., D.D., Vicar of Ile-Brewers, near Taunton, in 
Somerset.” 

Tue Late Mr. Leicn SorHesy oN THE AUTOGRAPH OF Minton.—Just 
before going to press a splendid volume was laid on our desk as a sad but inter- 
esting memento of the late Mr. Leigh Sotheby. Those who knew him must be 
well aware that the occupation (we may almost call it the learned hobby) of 
his later years was the preparation for the press of a volume of “ Ramblings in 
the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton.” To produce this volume as 4 
companion to his work on Block Books and his ‘* Principia Typographica” was 
one of the most cherished object of his life. That he spared neither trouble or 
expense in collecting the materials and in preparing them for publication in the 
handsomest form, the volume itself is a sufficient proof. The style of the 
volume, as to type, paper, illustration, and binding are magnificent. Next 
week we hope to notice it at greater detail. For the present we may state that 
the 625 copies directed by the author to be sold will be offered for public com- 
petition by Mr. Wilkinson, at the well-known rooms in Wellington-street. In 
pursuance of the directions of the deceased, each copy will be put up separately 
at the upset price of three guineas—below which price no copy will be sold—and 
the profits of the publication are to be divided among ‘‘ those most praiseworthy 
institutions, the Booksellers’ Provident Society and Retreat, the Literary Fund, 
the Printers’ Provident Society, and the Royal Dramatic College.” 

AMERICA.—“ Tom Brown ar Oxrorp” has been published by 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, in two volumes, with a portrait of the 
author, and a dedication to Mr. J. Russell Lowell, which runs as follows :—" My 
dear friend, you cannot know how deeply all that is soundest and noblest in 
England is sympathising with you in your great struggle. You must not judge 
by newspapers or magazines, though, so far as J can see, the best of them are 
speaking decidedly on the right side. Not so warmly or decidedly as I could 
wish ; for this our free-trade notions and some hasty and inconsiderate speaking 
and writing on your side will account. But be sure that the issues are appre- 
ciated here, and while we see the awfulness of the task you have in hand, we 
have faith in you; we believe that if it can be done you will do it, and we wish 
you, from the bottom of our hearts, God speed! The great tasks of the world are 
only laid on the strongest shoulders. We, who have India to guide and train, 
who have for our task the educating her wretched people into free men, who feel 
that the work cannot be shifted from ourselves, and must be done as God would 
have it done at the peril of England’s own life, can and do feel for you. Butas 
we hope to get through with our own work, as we would ask no meaner work 
for ourselves, so we rejoice that you, our brethren, have shaken yourselves up to 
your work, and have put your hands to it in such grim earnest as assures us that 
the old blood is still the same, despite all difference of latitude and longitude. 
And so, with firm faith that your country will quit herself as England's sister 
should in this fiery trial time, and with all good wishes to you and yours, believe 
me ever gratefully and most truly yours, Tuos. HuGues.” 

GENERAL Scorr is reported to have said that he would have captured the 
rebels at Harper’s Ferry, and all their munitions of war, had it not been for the 
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newspaper press—in their anxiety to give early news—keeping the rebels fully 
sted up in every movement of the United States troops, He said that “he 
would rather have 100 rebel spies in his camp than one newspaper reporter. 

Joun Hancock, who signed the Declaration of Independence, and was widely 
connected with the American revolution, would in quieter days have had his 
memory revived by a discovery made last month at Norwich, Ct. An ancient 
cabinet with secret drawers having been taken to pieces, revealed a mass of his 
letters and documents relating to his life and times. 

Mayor Raw ines, artist for Frank Leslie's New York Illustrated Paper, 
was recently shot by the rebels in the vicinity of Fortress Monroe while 
“scouting.” 

Me. Piawnce, the celebrated editor of the Louisville Journal, has had a 
handsome present made to him by some Boston merchants, for his zealous and 
effective support of the North in wavering Kentucky. 

Napotron’s Maxims or War is meeting with a large sale under the recom- 
mendation of General Scott, who, writing of it, says: ‘After refreshing my 
memory by looking over again ‘The Officer's Manual,’ or ‘ Maxims of Napo- 
Jeon,’ I think I may safely recommend the republication, in America, of the 
work in English, as likely to be called for by many officers, regular and volun- 
ter. It contains a circle of maxims deduced from the highest source of 
military science and experience, with practical illustrations of the principles 
taken from the most celebrated campaigns of modern times. The study of the 
book cannot fail to set all young officers on a course of inquiry and reflection 
greatly to their improvement.” , 

Tar SURVIVING SouTHERN NEwspAPERs in Charleston, Savannnah, Mobile, 
and New Orleans have recently been in council, and unanimously resolved to 
raise their prices thirty per cent. 

THe AMERICAN Press has ceazed to be prolific but not to be odd. Take as 
an instance the following advertisement of a new work: “ Essays on various 
subjects intended to elucidate the causes of the changes coming upon all the 
earth at the present time, and the nature of the calamities that are so rapidly 
approaching. By Benjamin Franklin, Cuvier, St. Paul, Thomas Paine, Joshua 
the son of Nun, Washington, Isaiah, and others, given through a lady from the 
spiritual world.” This may excite a smile of contempt, but what will be said 
of the publication of the volume by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., one of the first 
pablishing firms in America, and its commendation by Mr. J. W. Edmonds, an 
American judge, in these words: ‘I regard it as the most valuable and 
important work that the literature of spiritualism has yet produced. Its truths 
are of intense interest; its style is simple and unpretending, and there is a 
kindly tone pervading it that is very grateful, and no one can rise from the 
perusal of it without benefit. Allow me to commend it to your perusal. It 
must do great good, and comes very well timed.” 





FRANCE.—Tue Aspii Domenecu has been affording rare sport to 
the Parisians. Last year he bad printed at the Emperor’s expense, a volume 
containing 228 plates, fac-similes of some rude drawings discovered in America 
purporting to be the work of “les Peaux Rouges,” with 119 pages of text, con- 
taining a learned notice of the ideography of the Red Indians. It would appear 
the Abbé does not know German, for, to his horror, on the publication of 
the drawings, they were at once seen to be the work of some German child in 
the backwoods, as amongst the designs occur several German words roughly 
written and wrongly spelt. Some lines which the Abbé described as signifying 
Divine chastisement by lightning, the child, by an inscription, testifies were 
meant for a sausage! ‘The figures intended for men, are in the usual infantile 
style of a circle for a head, two dots for eyes, a circle below for a body, and four 
straight lines issuing from it for legs and arms. The child whose work an Abbé 
has edited and an Emperor printed appears to have been a naughty boy, for 
says the Abbé with learned gravity, ‘‘ Most of the figures relate to the phallic 
— turpitudes, so common among the ancient peoples of both 
worlds.” 








TRADE NEWS. 


Pantnesuips DissoLveD.—Richard Driver and Benjamin Walter Coates, 
Worcester, bookbinders.—James Dolling and Edward Laurcelot Williams, Port- 
man-place, Edgware-road, booksellers. 

CERTIFICATE to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day 
of meeting. —Aug. 27: James Hayday, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
bookbinder. 





Court or Bankruptcy (August 6).— Re Kinsman (before Mr. Commissioner 
Faye).—This was an examination meeting in the matter of Samuel Kinsman, 
a printer, publisher, and musicseller, of Poole. The accounts show debts, 7637. ; 
creditors holding bill of sale, 2837. The assets comprise good debts, 179/.; 
doubtful, 115/.; and property after deductions, 1267. The bankrupt passed 
without opposition. 

THE EpInsuRGH TRADE are making active preparations for the International 
Exhibition of 1862. Applications for space have already been made by the 
following firms: A. B. Fleming and Co., Scottish printing-ink manufactory and 
chemical works, Salamander-street, Leith—Carbon or fine vegetable black, in- 
vented and used by them in the manufacture of printing-inks, &c. Space—124 
square feet.—Alex. Cowan and Sons, paper makers and wholesale stationers, 
Valleyfield Mills; also, 17, Princes-street, Edinburgh, and 77, Cannon-street 
West, London, E.C.—Paper, stationary, account books, &c. 72 square feet; 
height, 10 feet.—W. and A. Keith Johnston, geographers to the Queen and 
engravers, No. 4, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh—Maps, &c., in frames. Wall 
space—height, 18 feet; width, 19 feet.—George Waterson, sealingwax and 
wafer manufacturer, 56, Hanover-street, Edinburgh—Sealing-wax and wafers of 
various descriptions. 17 feet.—John Ross, engineer and machine maker, 20, 
Duke-street, Leith—Steam printing machine, proposed to be in operation during 
the Exhibition. 870 feet; height, 6 feet; width, 10 feet.—James Gall, pub- 
lisher, Myrtle-bank, Trinity, Edinburgh—Reading and writing by the blind. 
4 feet.—John Ramage, bookbinder, 29, North-bridge, Edinburgh— Bound books. 
234 feet.—John Napier, inventor or improver, printer’s joiner, 13, East Sciennes- 
street, Edinburgh—Stereotype. 2 feet 3 inches.—David and John Greig, 
engineers and printing press manufacturers, Lothian-road, Edinburgh—Paper- 
cutting machines, copperplate and lithographic printing presses, also presses for 
glazing or mounting photographs. 375 feet.—Caldwell Brothers, wholesale 
Staioners, &c., 18, 15, and 17, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh—Metallic pen inven- 
tions, 3 feet.—Caldwell Brothers, ditto—Paper and envelopes, with views, &c., 
by Caldwell’s ‘‘ Brilliant Process.” 5 feet.—Ales:ander Melville Bell, removal of 
impediments in speech, and elocutionary tuition, 13, South Charlotte-street, 
Edinburgh—Diagram on roller, with books appended. Wall space—height, 
7 feet ; width, 8 feet. 

Pro anp Con.—As an illustration of the manner in which the Unions and 
trade societies act upon the prosperity of the working classes, we subjoin the two 
following items of intelligence :—‘‘ On July 20 a conference of the representatives 
of the working printers, to the number of fifty, from all parts of the United 








Kingdom, was held at the Bush Inn, Manchester. The discussions were chiefly 
directed to the regulation of labour, and many and bitter were the complaints 
concerning the employment of boys—not apprenticed—and of men who had not 
served an apprenticeship in printing-offices. A resolution was carried: ‘ That 
the present is a fitting time for the various societies making a vigorous effort by 
every legitimate means to obtain a reduction of the hours of labour, or an advance 
in the rate of wages, to such an extent as each society may deem practicable 
in the circumstances in which it may be placed.’” ‘* Dutt Tres For 
Printrers.—The Journal of the Typographic Arts, speaking for working 
printers, remarks: ‘We are sorry to have to report a serious and unusual 
stagnation in those branches of the business in which we are more par- 
ticularly interested. It was quite expected that many works would be post- 
poned until the repeal of the Paper Duty had taken place, especially in the 
case of books for which a very large sale was anticipated; but it was not ex- 
pected that so severe a depression would be felt in the meantime; we sincerely 
trust it will not last long, and that it will prove only a brief prelude to brighter 
and more prosperous times.’” The corollary of this is, that “ dull times ” are 
the best for making vigorous efforts to reduce the hours of labour. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 


By Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on Monday, 12th August, and four following days, at one o'clock, the library of 
the late Rev. Dr. Badinel, of the Bodleian, Oxford. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at 22, Fleet-street, on Thursday, 
15th August, at one o’clock, a collection of books belonging to Mr. Hayday, the 
bookbinder. 

By Mr. HODGSON, Chancery-lane, on Tuesday, 13th August, and following 
day, at half-past twelve o’clock, a collection of miscellaneous books. 





PAST SALES. 

By Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at Leicester-square, last week, the 
collection of Autographs and MSS. of Robert Cole, Esq., F.S.A. Its formation 
is somewhat peculiar, and affords a warning to so-called custodians of manu- 
script treasures. The mass of curious papers presented in this, the first portion 
only, of Mr. Cole’s collection, has been acquired during the last twenty-five 
years mainly by diligent gleanings from the papers discarded as waste by various 
public and private offices. Of the irreparable loss to our national history in the 
dispersion and part destruction of the Exchequer Records it is needless now to 
speak—from this source, however, and from more recently rejected papers from 
different Government offices the collection now under notice has toa large 
extent been formed. The following are a few of the lots, with the prices they 
produced : 

Autograph Letters and Notes of Celebrated Men of America, including many 
of those who signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 5i. 10s. 

Letter of Major André who was engaged in the American War, and hanged 
asaspy in 1780. 2/. 4s. 

Last Will, with the Codicils, of Napoleon J., translated copies, Autograph 
Letters of Count Montholon, and other papers in reference to the Will. One of 
the bequests, in the codicil of April 24,1821, gives ten thousand francs to the 
subaltern Cantillon, who meditated the assassination of Wellington, in which 
act Napoleon asserted Cantillon would have been justified, by its being for the 
interests of France to get rid of a general, who, besides having violated the 
Capitulation of Paris, had rendered himself responsible for the blood of the 
martyrs, Ney and Labedoyere; and of the crime of having stripped the Museums, 
contrary to the letter of the treaties. 47. 

‘“‘ Afton Braes,” song, in the autograph of Robert Burns. 31. 6s. 

Several Tradesmen’s Accounts, incurred by the poet Burns, endorsed by him, 
and showing the poet’s need and thrift. 57. 5s. 

An extraordinary assemblage of Autograph Letters and Papers, referring 
particularly to Caroline, Queen Consort of George IV., and her position as Queen 
of England, her Trial, &c., arranged in 9 vols. These papers form a complete 
secret history of this famous cause célébre, its antecedents, and attendant cir- 
qeteeeem, and supply an authentic record of facts not otherwise attainable. 


Sir Francis Chantrey’s Ledger-book of the busts, monuments, and statues 
executed by him, 1839-24. The monument of the Sleeping Children in Lichfield 
Cathedral is charged 6502. 37. 5s. 

A letter of Cowper the poet. 387. 5s. 

A volume of Autograph letters and other papers illustrative of the biography 
of celebrated Criminals. This volume contained a receipt signed by Francis 
Blackbeard, Jonathan Wild, and other rascals, for blood-money, received of the 
Sheriffs for the conviction of Thomas Draper and Samuel Davis, 1718 ; also a 
document in the handwriting of Eugene Aram. 11/. 10s. 

A deed signed by Daniel De Foe and his daughter. 4/. 10s. 

A letter of Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. 8. 5s. 

A short letter of Oliver Cromwell, while Captain, a military rank he held but 
ashort time. 6/. 10s. 

A humorous letter of Sir Philip Francis, the reputed Junius. 41. 4s. 

A letter of Frederick, King of Bohemia, expressing gratitude for the col- 
— which had been made in the several counties in England to aid him, 
4l. 16s. 

A letter of Gibbon, the historian. 5/7. 2s. 6d. 

x document bearing the rare signature of Nell Gwynn and Otway, the poet. 
51, 15s. 

An indenture signed by Handel, engaging to return in as good order as when 
received by him from the Tower, the large kettle drums lent to him by order of 
the Board of Ordnance, for the use of the Oratorios at the King’s Theatre, in 
the Haymarket, Jan. 18, 1738-9. J. 4s. 

A letter of Handel to the Ordnance Office Keeper, Tower, dated ten years 
later, again soliciting the loan of the drums. 10/, 15s. These documents are 
curious as showing the mean resources of our Opera orchestra in those days. 

Bills of costs of Messrs. Wallis and Troward, solicitors, appointed for the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings. These charges and disbursements are 
55,8027. 2s. 1d., but the taxing, aided by allowances, reduced the amount to 
39,8877. 4s. 5. 5s. 

A letter of David Hume, containing particulars of the incoherent conduct of 
the insane Marquis of Annandale, who had been placed, and was then under 
Hume’s care. ah 2s. 6d. 

A letter of Judge Jeffery. 47. 9s. 

Three letters of Dr. Samuel Johnson, addressed to Lewis Paul, inventor of 
the spinning machine. 217. 16s. 

Letter of Flora MacDonald, who aided the escape of Charles Edward Stuart, 
with some other papers, all relating to the subscription set on foot for the benefit 
of the heroine. 15/. 5s. 

A letter of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. 3/. 8s, 
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The correspondence, letters and papers of Lewis Paul, originally of Bir- 
mingham, the inventor and patentee of the machine for spinning cotton and 
wool by means of rollers. 68/7. 5s. 

A document with the signature of Lord William Russell. 37. 6s. 

The Lady Rachel Russell, wife of the preceding, her signature to a document. 
21. 1s. 

Letters and papers, relative to moneys expended by Foreign Ministers, and 
others, for ‘‘ Seeret Service,” 1793-1827. 42. 4s. Lord Grenville’s accounts 
amount to 810,8527. These papers are clearly spoils from some Public Office. 

Original letters and correspondence of Sir Michael Stanhope, whilst Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Hull, temp. Henry VIII. 5 vols. folio. This collection 
contained several autographs of Abp. Cranmer; Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester; Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Winchester, and other celebrities of 
the period. 1402. 

A letter of William Warham, Abp. of Canterbury. 87. 

The sale was well attended throughout by amateurs and the representatives of 
the principal collectors and museums, E inglish and phates: 








“THE Fine ARTs” AND NATIONAL G: ALLERIES.—A_ very suggestive and 
excellent letter recently appeared on this subject in the Journal of the Society 
of Arts, wherein the writer drew attention to the heavy expenses incurred by 
the nation for the National Portrait Gallery in Great George-street. He 
argued that the South Kensington Museum is in all respects better adapted as 
the depét for the collection, inasmuch as its expenses would be smaller, and its 
value to the public much greater. The subject is one fully deserving of inquiry, 
for every impulse towards rendering the institution at South Kensington more 
beneficial to the nation is worthy ofsupport. As an instance of the advantages 
which it even now possesses, we may draw attention to the fact that the schools 
of art and design in connection with it are now engaged in making designs to 
compete for prizes offered by Mr. J. W. Benson, the well-known watchmaker 
of Ludgate-hill and Cornhill, for the best ornamentations for watch-cases. 
Other spirited manufacturers are likely to follow his example, which cannot but 
redound to the yen dc of the general taste.—Apy. 


“BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


ENGLISH. 

ARNOoLD—A Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar; intended as a Sequel to Henry’s 
First Latin Book. By the Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 8th edit 12mo cl ‘4s. 
Rivingtons 

ArnoTt—A Survey of Human Progress. From the Savage State to the Highest Civilisation 
yet attempted; a Progress as little received by the multitude in any age, as is the slow 
growing of a tree by the children w ho play under its shade; but which is leading to a 
new condition of mankind on earth. By Neil Arnott, M.D., F.R.S., E.T.C.. of the “Roy al 
College of Physicians, Physician Extraordinary to the Quee n, Mer mber of the Senate of 
the University of Londov, Author of the “Elements of Physics,’ * &e. 8vo cl 6s 6d, 
Longman and Co 

Brack Diamonds; or, the sone in a Colliery District. By H. H. B. With a Preface by 
the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. Fep &vo cl 3s 6d. Nisbet and Co 

3LACK's Guide to the South-Eastern Counties of England—Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 
With Maps. Fep 8vocllimp 2s 6¢. A. and C. Black 

Box—Ince and Gilbert's Educational Series—Outlines of Arithmetic. 
swd ls, clls 6d. W. Kent and Co 

Boys’ (The) Own Book: a ¢ Jomplete Encyclopaedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, 
and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. New edit royal 16mo cl 5s 6¢. Lockwood and Co 
3RADSHAW'S Shilling Handbooks of Great Britain and Ireland. Illustrated with Views, 
Maps, &c. in Four Sections. New edit for 1861. 16mo swd Iseach, W.J. Adams 

BareMan—Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills, in the Counties of Derby, 
Stafford, and York, from 1848 to 1858. By Thomas Bateman. Svo cl 15s. J. R. Smith 

BRITISH Animals. With coloured illustrations. 16mo swd Is 6d. &.P.C.K. 

Corxer—The History of England: from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Miss 
Corner. New edit fep $vo cl 3s 6d; or, with Questions, 4s. Dean and Son 

CnieK-SEED without Chick-Weed. New edit 12mo cl limp ls. Lockwood and Co 

CoL_tiss—The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. New edit er8vocl5s. 8. Low, Son, and Co 

Davis—Arithmetical Examples for Home and School Use. Part I. Containing 138,000 New 
Questions, from Simple Addition to Compound Proportion. By Wiliam Davis, B.A. 
ismo cl swd 8d. Longman and Co 

Davis—The Memory Work of Arithmetic: a complete Compendium of Arithmetical Tables, 
Definitions, and Rules. By Win. Davis, B.A. 18moswd 4d, Longman and Co 

DAWBARN—Government, Conduct, and Example. Three Lectures addressed to Young Men. 
By William Dawbarn. 12moclisé6d. <A. Hall and Co 

Dean's New Book of Dissolving Scenes. Royal 8vo bds2s. Dean andSon 

ELLiotr—The Old Theology, the True Theology; or, the Justification and Santification of 
the Holy Scriptures, of the E arly Fathers, and of the Creed-books and Doctors of the 
Reformed Churches. By the Rev. Wm. Elliott, Epsom. Feo 8vo cl 3s 6d. Nisbet and Co 

ForeIGN (The) Office List and Diplomatic and Consular Handbook, July 1861. vo limp 5s. 


Harrison 
Famity and other Prayers. 4toclés. T. C. Jack, Edinburgh 
FURTHER (The) Revision of the oe With’ a Reference to the Clergy, ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews.” &c., &c. S8voswd 3 Hamilton and Co 
Goapny—The Imperishable Gosp« i: a Discourse, preached before the Ninety-second Annual 
Association of the General ‘Baptist Churches, in Archdeacon-lane Chapel, Leicester, 
June 26, 1861, and published at its request. By J.J. Goadby. 8vo swd 6d. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co 
HANDBOOK (A) for Travellers in France, with Maps and Plans. 
rected, post 8vo cl limp 10s. John Murray 
HickLin—The Lllustrated Handbook of North Wales: a Guide for the Tourist, the Anti- 
quarian, andthe Angler. By John Hicklin, With a map and 52 engravings. Post svo 
cl 3s. Whittaker and Co 
Hymvys for Public Worship: 
Psalmody. Fep 8vo swa 6d, cloth 9d. 
MBECILE (The) and their Training. 
Edinburgh 
INFORMATION On Common Objects, for the Use of Schools, 
bridge 
Januns-—The Works of Jno. 
Anxious Inquirer after Salvation ; 
cl 7s 6d. Hamilton and Co 
JEssE—Lectures on Natural History. By Edward Jesse, Esq. 
man’s Home,” Brighton. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. L. Booth 
Jounson—The Practical Draugitsman’s Book of Industrial Design, forming a complete 
Course ot Mechanical, Engineering, and Architectural Drawing. By Wim. Johnson, C.E. 
2nd edit carefully revised, 4to cl 248 6¢. Longman and Co 
Keary—tThe Rival Kings; or, Overbearing. By Miss Keary. 
Darton and Co 
Kunpy—Aunt Dorothy's Story Book for a Good Child, a Naughty Child, and a “ Meddlesome 
Matty.’ By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby Imp lémo cl 3s 6d. James Blackwood 
LANKESTER—On Food: being Lectures delivered at the South Kensington Museum. By E. 
Lankester, M.D. Second Course, Ilustrated. Cr 8vo cl swd 1s 6d; ditto, complete in 1 vol, 
crévocl 3s. Hardwicke é 
Laurig—Tab'es of Simple and Compound Interest. By James Laurie. 25th edit 8vo cl 21s, 
A. Halland Co 
LavURIE—Tables of Simple interest, at 5, 6, 7,8, 9, and } per Cent. per annum. By John Laurie. 
6th edit Swocl7s <A. Hall and Co 
Lrscompe—Younc—Myrtles and Aloes; or, Our Salcombe Sketeh-book. By Ellen Luscombe, 
With some addenda in the shape of a disc ursive gossip about Kingsbridge. By Francis 
Young. svoclss. Hamilton and Co 
Lapy (The) of the Manor ot Topceroft ; a Tale of Domestic Life. Cr Svo cl 10s 6d. Saunders, 
Otley. and Co 
Luspest_-Sce ticism: a Retrogressive Movement in Theology and Philosophy ; as contrasted 
with the Church of England. By Lord Lindsay. 8voci9%s. John Murray 
MackiE—The V — Guide-Book for Folkestone, Sandgate, and the Neighbourhood. By 
8. J. Mackie, F.G.8S. lémoswd 6d, (J. English, renene) Simpkin, Marshal), and Co 
Mia and Charlie; or, a Week's Holiday at Rydale Rectory. New edit fep 8vo cl gilt, 3s 6d. 
Darton and Co 
MAcDONAL — Suffering Saviour: a Tract for Sinners, originally addressed to a Sabbath 
School. By the late Kev. John Macdonald, M.A. 4th edit. With recommendatory 
Preface by W. A. Tweedie, D.D. 33mo cl een Hamilton and Co 
MarGarer Lesiig. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d, 8.P.C 
Moor—Plates illustrating the Hindu Ro sy 
Moor, F.R.S. Edited, with a brief index, by the Rev. A. P. Moor. 4to cl 31s 6d, 
and Norgate 
Norro_k—Gleanings in Graveyards: a Collection of C urhons Ralssghe, Collected, compiled, 
and edited by H. E. Norfolk. 2nd edit 12mo cl 2s éd. R, Smith 
NELLIE and Alice; or, What Can I Do? 





By John Box. 18mo 











8th edit, revised and cor- 


selected by the Committee of the General 
Paton and Ritchie, Edinburgh 
Szmo el swd 6d. Johnstone, 


Assembly on 
Hunter, and Co., 
5th edit fep 8vo cl2s 6d. Groom- 


X. Containing: The 
Cr 8vo 


Angell James. Edited by his Son. Vol. 
Christian Progress; The Christian Professor. 


Delivered at the “ Fisher- 


New edit fep Sve cl gilt 3s éd. 


Reprinted from the Work of Major Edward 
Williams 


18mocils, S. p C.K. 





Norron—National Christianity. The Established Coach. Commercio-Infidel Democracy 
and its Legislation. By Edward Norton. Cr 8vo cl4s 6d. Rivingtons 

PRACTICAL Swiss Guide. France—Rhine—Switzerland—Savoy—Italy. To See all that ought 
tu be Seen in the shortest period, and at the least Expense. 4 an Englishman Abroad, 
New edit for 1861. 12mo swd 2s éd. Simpkin, Marshall, and C 

Puitiy’s Family Atlas. Edited by Wm. Hughes, F. R.GS. New edit royal 4to cl 35s, haig 
morocco 42s, George Philip and Son 

Pores cat Promise: a Series of Texts, arranged for the Use of Christians. 1é6mo cl swdgg, 


RELIQUARY (The): a Depository of Precious Relics, Legendary, Biographical, and Historical, 
Edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. Vol. L. See eeied J. R. Smit 

Retp—The Half Blood; or, Oceola the ee e. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Vol. CCXXXIX.) Fep 8vo bds 2s. C. H. Clark 

STRICKLAND—Floral Sketches, Fables, and cane Poems. By Agnes Strickland. New edit 
fep 8vo cl 3s. Hamilton and Co 

Sr. Joun—Amy Moss; or, The Banks often Oto. 9 By Percy B. St. John. New edit. (Parlour 

Cc Clar' 


Library, Vol. CCXL,) Fep 8vo bds 2s. ce 
Miss Sedgwick. 
Fep 8vo bds 1s 6d. James Blackwood 


SEDGWICcK—Life in Town 
Library) 

STainroN—The Natural History of the Tincina, Vol. VI.. containing Depressaria, Part I 
By H, T. Stainton, assisted by Professor Zeller and J. W. Douglas. 8vo cl 12s 6d. John 
Van Voorst 

TURNER—Jest and Earnest; or, The Ludlow Papers. By G. Turner. Fep 8vo bds 2s, cl 2s 6d, 
(First-Class Library, V ol. VI. )_ W. Kent and Co 

WINTER—Elementary ‘Geometrical Drawi ing. Part II. The Practical Geometry of Planes and 
Solids: chiefly designed for the use of Students preparing for Military Exaininatious. by 

Samuel H. Winter, F.R.A.S. Post 8vo cl 6s 6d. Longman and Co 

Youna (The) Curate; or, The Quicksands of Lite. New edit 12mo bds 2s. 


1 
(Parlour Library, 





and Country. By (Blackwood's London 


Routledge and Co 





AMERICAN. 
Amy and her Brothers; or, Love and Labour. By the Author of “The Blue Flag,” “ Emily 
and Uncle Hause, &. 16mo pp 149. American Tract Society 
BELcuER—Sketches for the Young. By Rev. Joseph Belcher, D.D., Author of “ Anecdotes 
for the Family,” “ Life of Whitetield,” &c. 16mo pp. 127. "American Tract Society 
COMMUNICATIONS from the Spirit W orld, given by Lorenzo Dow, and others, through a Lady, 
t 12mo pp 2l. John Mayer 
Coorer—The Heidenmauer; or, the Sonetiotnes : 
more Cooper. llinstrated’ from drawin; gs by F 


Gregory 


a Legend of the Rhine. 
- O. C. Darley. 12mo pp 464 


Emity and Uncle Hanse, By the Author of “Amy and her Brothers,” “The Fisheriman’s 
Boy,” &c. 16mo pp 150. “American Tract Society 

Emmons—Memoir of Nathaniel, with Sketches of his Friends and Pupils. 
Park. Svo pp 468. Con. Board ot Public ation 

Essays on Various Subjects; intended to Elucidate the Causes of the Changes coming upon 
all the Earth at this present time, and the nature of the Calamities that are so rapidly 
approaching, &c. &c. By Joshua, Cuvier, Franklin, &c. &c. Given through a Lady. 
12mo pp 200. John Mayer 

Everett—An Oration by Edward Everett, delivered at the New York Academy of Music, 
July 4, 1861. 12mo pp 48. James G. Gregor v 

FurtTHer Communications trom the World of Spirits, on Subjects highly important to the 
ie Family, By Joshua, Solomon, and others. Given through a Lady. 8vo ppli4 

obn Mayer 

Invinc—The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A., in the Rocky Mountains and the 
Far West. Digested from his Journal, and illustrated from several other sources. By 
hn aaa Irving. Author's revised edilion. Completgin1 vol. 12mo pp 423. G. P. 

-utnam 

Lerrers of the Hon. Joseph Holt, the er Edward Everett, and Commodore Charles 
Stewart, on the Present Crisis. 12mo pp 45. Wm. S. and Altred Martien 

Lioyp's Military and Campaign Chart. (?’ ocket Edition. ) Arranged by Robert L. Veile and 
Charlies Haskins, Military Engineers. With a Glossary of the War Terms, a Table of Dis- 


By_ J. Feni- 
James G, 


By Edwards A, 


aa. and a Steel Portrait of Lieut.-Gen, Winfield Scott. 12mo pplz. H. H. Lioyd 
anc 0 
Mason—The Gospel for the Poor. “To the Poor the Gospel is Preached.” Luke vii. 22. By 


the Rev, John M. Masson, D.D. 
D.D. 16mo pp. 57. American Tract Society 

Srar (The) Spangled Banner. Illustrated trom Drawings by F. 0. C. Darley. Music adapted 
from A. W. Berg’s arrangement, by Francis H. Brown. Quarto. James G. Gregory 

Ww jour Lives and Letters of Abelard and Heloise. By O. W. Wright. 16mo pp 319. John 

radodurn 

WILLson—The Fifth Reader of the School and Family Series. 
“Primary History,” “ History of the United States,’ 
of General History.”’ 12mo pp 540, 


With an Introduction by the Kev. Gardiner Spring, 





By Marcus W ‘illson, author of 
** American History,” and “ Outlines 
Harper and Brothers. 





FRENCH. 

spams Lee bape at et les actrices de Paris, biographie complete; par Emile Abraham. 
18. 108 p. aris. 50c 

BovrGceols et Dugué—La Fille des chiffonniers, + a en cing actes et huit tableaux; par 
MM. Anicet Bourgeois et Ferdinand Dugué. 18. 117p. Paris 

Bupr—Traitté de la venerie ; par feu M. Budé, conseiller du Roy Francois ler, et raaistre des 
requestes ordinatres de son hostel. ‘Traduit du latin en fran¢ ois par Loys Le Roy dict 
Regius, suyvant Je commandement qui lui en a esté faict 2 Blois par le Roy Charles TX; 
publié pour la premiere fois, d'apres le manuscrit de Institut, par Henri Chevreul. & 
XXxuI-48 p. Paris. 5 fr, velin 9 fr, de Chine 12 fr. Tiré 2 230 exemplaires 

CHuATILLON—Etudes poétiques ; par ’ - pada Cyclechrétien. Cycle fantaisiste. Cycle 
moral. 18 288p. Paris. 38 fr 5 

Cuorx de privres tirées des Ri nbesd du treizieme au seizitme sivcle, etc., et traduites pour 
la premitre fois par Léon Gautier. %2. 3876 p. Paris 

FrvaL—Le Drame de la jeunesse ; 





par Paul Féval. 18. 

GUILLEMIN—Causeries astronomiques. les Mondes, voyage pittoresque dan l’univers visi- 
ble: par Amédée Guillemin. 18 836 p. Paris. 3fr 

LabIcHE et Delacour—L’ Amour en sabots, comédic-vaudeville en un acte; par MM. Labiche 
et Delacour. 18 39 p. Lagny 

LaBICHE et Martin—Les Vivacités du wer Tic, comédie en trois actes ; 
Labiche et Edouard Martin. Gr. 18. 83 p. Paris 

LEMERCIER DE NEUVILLE—Les Figures du temps, notices biographiques. 
18, 84 p. et portr. photogr. Paris, 1 fr 

Macé—Histoire d'une pouchée de pain, jettres & une petite fille sur la vie de l'homme et des 
animaux; par Jean Macé. 18. 403 p. Paris. 3 fr 3 

Monrnior (Mlle)—Marguerite & vingt ansy suite et fin d 

Monnit. 2 vols. 18. 565 p. Paris 
NAvery (de)—Légendes d'Allemagne; par Raoul de N 
PRE 


877 p. Paris. Sfr 


par MM. Eugene 


Gustave Doré. 


tu Journal de Marguerite; par Mile. 


Navery. 18 248p. Paris 

2L—Maurianne, opéra-comique ep un acte; paroles de M. Jules Prével, musique de M. 
Théodore Ritter. 12. 42p. Paris. 

Qu reo AGES (de)—Unité de l’esi ¢ce humaine; par A. de Quatrefages, membre de |’ Institut. 

. 4224p. Paris. Sfr50c. Bibliotheque varice 
<5. nr—Histoire des protestants de Picardie, particulitrement de ceux du département de 

la Somme, @’apres des documents pour la plupart inédits; par L. Rossier. 12. 328 p. 
Paris, libr. protestantes. 3 fr 

VicNon—Récits de la vie réelle ; par Claude Vignon. 





Adrien Malaret. Anna Bontemps. La 





Surface d'un drame. De Paris&’ Mennecy. Lucrezia. Une revanche au lansquc¢ net. 18. 
363 p. Paris. Sfr50c 
GERMAN, 


Anpner, Karl, Forschungsreisen in Arabien u. Ost-Afrika nach er | Eatdeckungen v. Bur- 
ton, Speke, Krapf, Rebmann, Erhardtu. A. 2Ld. Gr. 8 Leipz 
Bock, Frz., die Musterzeichner d. Mittelalters, Anleitende StudicnbKitter f. Gewerbd-u. 
Webeschulen, f. Ornamentzeichner, Paramenten-, ae” u. Tapetentabrikanten nach 
alten Originalstoffen eigener Sammlung. Gr. 4. ‘Leir 
Brome, T ne. Atias zu Alexander v. Humboldt's ions 
Taf. Stuttga 


Volks-Avisg. in 42 color. 


gar 
ay Gesetz der Stiirme in seiner Sons zu den allgemeinen Bewegungen 


Dove, H. W., 
der Atmosphiire, Mit (eingedr.) Holzschn, u. 1 (lith.) Karte (ingr. Fol.) 2 villig umyear. 
Aufl. Gr. 8 2238. Berlin. 

Hvsssin-Aui-Mrrza, Alkoran der Liebe. Neu- aniamhe Dichtungen. Den Deutschea 


gewidmet v. Jul Altmann. 16. 1188. Frankfurt a. 
LanGE, Dr. Henry, Karte v. Afrika nach den neuesten Forschungen m. Angabe der wichtig - 





sten Entdeckungswege. Maasstab 1: 14,250,000. Chromolith. Imp.-Fol. Lei : 
MAatrtitz, Herm., v., Lucas Cranach. Histo rischer Roman. 2Abth, A. u. d, : Luther u uu 
Lucas Cranach. 4 Bde. 8 1182S. Berlin. 
OpgeRHEY, Pastor Chrn., Fabeln. f. Klein u. Gross, 16. 122S. Nordhausen. 


UTTER, Dr. Imm. Heinr., Geschichte der jiidischen Reformation. 2Thl Gr. 8. Berlin. 
Scuoz, Semin.-Oberlehr. z. D. Chrn. Glieb., Meine Eriebnisse als Schulmann. Gr. 5, 235 


Breslau. 
WicuMann, Lieut. Dr. Rud., die britisch deutche SOREN ENE Ae: & 1108. Braunschweig- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SCALE of CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS in the 


CRITIC is as follows: és. 4 
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HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter: Herald or 
Chronicle, 208.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s. , The 
Jimes, second edition, 30s ; ditto, second day, 18s. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—JAmes BARKER, 19%, 


Throgmorton-street. Rank. Established thirty years. 
ENSON’S WATCHES — 

“ Perfection of mechanism."—AMorning Post. 

Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet,” 
jescriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with 
their prices. “ ‘ 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or 
to India and the Colonies for 5s. extra, = 

33 and $4, Ludgate-hill. 46and 47, Cornhill, London, E.C, 

Established 1749. 











> ao. ik wae 
(PTICAL IMPROVEMENTS. —‘“‘ We 
have observed with much pleasure an imnortant dis- 
sovery in the science of optics, perfected by Mr. Bernard 
Davis. It appears to us that his method of grinding spec- 
tacle lenses is much superior to anv we have seen before, in- 
asmuch, from their peculiar transparency, they can easily be 
adapted to any sight. We have no doubt that the most im- 
perfect sight may be surprisingly assisted by this novel dis- 
covery. ""—Medical Circular, Nov. 16, 1859. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Microscopes, Telescopes, Spec- 
tacles, &c., for Two Stamps. 
+ Beryxarp Davrs, 430, Euston-road, London, Optician 
to the Opthahnic Institutions. 





JOHNSON and CO.’S TEAS—Have you 
@ tried them?—Certified by Dr. Normandy as to their 
goodness and purity, under a forfeiture of 507. Good and pure 
BLACK TEA, 2s. 87., 28. 10d., 38., 3s. 2d., 3s, 4d., 3s. 6d.. 38. 8d., 
0¢d., and 4s. Goods forwarded to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, A Price Current free.—JOHNSON and Co., Tea 
Merchants, 231, Blackfriars-road, London, S. 
Read Dr. Normandy on “ Adulteration of Tea.” 





HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in Engiand are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong usefnl Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 1d. 38., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d.. and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
ls. Sd., 1s. 4d., 18. 6d , and Is, 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 

ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strone, Ricw, and FULL-FLAVOURED Tea is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb., in Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No.1. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 

Bond-street, Stewart. No. 46 man-street. 

Pimlico, Jon. Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notlev. 
Hammersmith, Butlin. Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
Hampstead, Biggs, High-st. Charing-cross. Catton, 10. 
Highgate, Fisher, Angel-row. | Kings-cross. Quartermain. 
Holloway. Upper, Gyllenship. | London-bridge Arcade, Turner. 
Kingsland, Fay, near Gate. | Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row. 
Clapham, Bruce, High-street. | Maida-hiil, Waters, 188. 
Brixten-road, Bull. 

Horniman’s Agents in every Town. 





y 
LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 

PORTATIF.—HEAL and SON have patented a method 
ofmaking a Spring Mattress portable. The great objection 
to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and 
cumbersome. The “* Sommier Elastique Portatif” is made in 
three separate parts, and when joined together has all the 
elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing 
f wool or horsehair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the 
usnal Spring Mattress is very liable: the prices also are much 
below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz. : 


£6.¢€ £s. d. 
3ft.wideby 6ft.4in.long2 5 0} 4ft. Gin. by 6ft.4in.long3 00 
3ft. Gin. a -. 2100({5ft. * je 3.50 
* 2150|5f.éin ,, * 3100 
The ‘* Sommier Fiastique Portatif,” therefore. combines the 
advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, 
and cheapness, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Belding 
and Room Furniture, sent free by post on application.—IIEAL 
and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 


DR. DE JONGH’S _ 

(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LicHktT -BROWN COD LIVER 
OrL, 

Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION. CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 

Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sm HENRY MARSH. Bart, M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—“I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, net likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—“Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
doesnot cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil.”’ 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—“I deem the Cod Liver Oi] 
sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee, to be preferable to any 
other kind as regards genuijeness and medicinat efficacy.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Deke of Saxe- 
Ce and Gotha.—“ Linvariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’'s 
Oil in preference to any other. feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
compound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine 
is destroyed.” 


Dr. pe Jonen’s Licnt-Browx Cop Liver Or is sold 
Only in IMPERIAL half. pints, 2s. Gd: pints, 4s. #7; quarts, 9s. ; 
capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists. 





SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 





THE GORILLA. 


Three of DU CHAILLU’S GORILLAS are in “THE FIELD” 
Window. 





Price One Penny, 


THE NEW 


PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME 


INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 


WORKING CLASSES, 


CONTENTS OF No. 8 FOR AUGUST, 1861: 


The Rugged Path. 


Chapters of English History.—Chapter VI. The Conversions | The Bermudas.—Letters to a Friend. 


of the Saxons. 


| 
| 


| 
} 


Church Blessings.—Chapter V. Christian Penitence. 
No. L 
Thy Will be Done. 


The Emigrant Brothers.—Chapter VIII. Christmas in the | Missionary Perils. 


Southern Hemisphere. 


| 


Answers to Correspondents, &c. 


WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, price 7d., in a Coloured Wrapper, PART I. of 


THE NEW 


PENNY 


MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 


Part I. contains the following Illustrations, Tales, and other Original Papers: 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Shipwreeked Mariner. 
The Life Boat. 

Death of the Stag. 

A Chinese Insurgent. 
View of Port Jackson, near Sydney. | 


| Life in the Bush. 


The Great American Ant-Eater. 

The Fellow Travellers. 

Juggernauth, Temple of. 

Juggernauth, Car of. | 


The Wolf caught in the Act. 
An Italian Peasant. 

The Camel and the Dromedary. 
Finnan Maggie. 

The Sisters. 


Haymaking—June. 
TALES AND OTHER ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


No. L 
The New Penny. 
God Help Our Men at Sea! 
Chapters of English History—Chap. I. Native Britain. 
Our Village on the Seine. 
The Life Boat 
‘the Emigrant Brothers—Chap. I. Why the Brothers Emi- 
grated. 
Little May. 
A Visit to a Village Evening School. 
Waifs and Strays. 
No. IL 


The Little Barber. 
The Chinese Insurgent. 


} 
Family Adventures on the Continent—I. “Look Before you | 


Leap.” 


No. IV. 


' Seal Shooting. 


| The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. V. 


he Good Servant proves 
a Bad Master. 

Church Elessings—I. The Gospel in its Fulness, 

The Worship of Juggernauth. 

The Wolf. 

Noble Charity. 

Chapters of English History—Chapter III. The Ancient Bri- 
tish Church, i 


| The Little Burbeb. 


The King of Portugal and the Yellow Fever. 


| My Baby Boy.——Misceilaneous. 


The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. II. Farewell to the Old | 


Country. Chap. III. The Landing and the Settlement in 
the Bush. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

A Working Man to Working Men. 

Correspondence. 

Morning Glories. 

Miscellaneous. 


No, IIT. 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. IV. Life in the Bush. 
Chapters on English History—Chap. I]. Roman britain. 
The Great American Ant-Eater. 
The Fellow Travellers, 
The Little Barber. 
The Last Sunday. 
Miscellaneous. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 





No. V. 
nae Adventures on the Continent—II. Basil's Visit to 
Tivoli. 
Chapters of English History—Chap. 1V. The Saxon Invasion, 
The Camel and the Dromedary. 


| Finnan Maggie. 
| Church Blessings—II. Christian Infancy and Childhood. 


| Consolation. 


Ships and Shipping. 
I Walked the Fields.——Miscellaneous. 
No. VL 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. VI. Round Cape Horn. 
hapters of English History—Chap. V The Saxons. 
Two Hours in Two Lives. 
The Dorsetshire Shoemaker in Nova Scotia. 
A Coincidence. 
Human Nature in the United States. 
Chureh Blessings—III. Christian Youth. 
Miscellaneous. 





10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








HEN YOU 
\ PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &.—WOTHERSPOON 
and Glasgow and London. ites 
eT PL . LE "7, 
Be TLER'S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
D POWDER, in One Bottle, price 2s. 6¢., enclored in a 
Case, with Measure and Spoon.—This useful aperient prepa- 
ration. besides forming an equally efficient, and far more 
azreeable, draught than that produced with the Common 
Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, and without 
trouble. } , 
forms a most refreshing Saline Draught. It will keep in any 
climate, and is not injured bv the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. Prepared by BUTLER and CRISPE (late Butler 
and Harding). Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
London.—*,* Be careful to order “ Butler's” Tasteless Seidlitz 
Powder, and to observe the address. oe. 
, . 
DIVINE. — 


BUTLER'S POMADE 
This elegant Preparation is so generally known and 
approved of, that it is unnecessary to enumerate all the 
purposes for which it is employed. When properly pre- 
pared, upon which much of its utility depends, it is found to 
be a most efficacious application for chapped hands and lips, 
burns, scalds, excoriation and roughness of the skin, occa- 
sioned by sea-bathing, exposure to the sun, or inclement 
weather. 

Prepared and sold by BUTLER and CRISPE (late Butler 

and Harding), Chemists, 
No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London. 


LJ OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 








MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD.—Diarrhee1, Dysen- | : 
| ofallbuttheaftiuent. Theprincipaladvantages of Mr. Mosely’s 


tery, and Cholera are through the summer's heat carrying 
off the voung as the winter’s cold destroyed the aged. In the 
most acute cases. where internal medicines cannot be re- 
tained, the greatest relief will immediately result from 
rubbing Hollowav's soothing Ointment over the abdomen. 
The friction should be frequent and brisk to ensure the pene- 
tration of a large portion of the unguent. This Ointment 
ealms the excited peristaltic action and soothes the pain. 
Both vomiting and griping yield to it. Where fruits or vece- 
tables have originated the malady, it is proper to remove all 
undigested miatter from the bowels by a moderate cose of 
Holloway’s Pills before using the Ointment. 


ASK FOR GLENFIELD | 


To allay Fever or Thirst. a teaspoonful, in water, | 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Diseases of the 


a Mouth and cums —The constant complaints and nu- 
merous severe diseases caused by the use of metals, soft com- 
positions, and other absorbing agents in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth and plates, induces Mr. Lewin Mosely, Dentist 
(established thirtv years), to call especial notice to a new, 
invaluable, and PATENTED INVENTION, highly recom- 
mended by the leading members of the Faculty, in London, 
Paris, and elsewhere. Of its numerous advantages, explained 
in the specification of patent, the following require particular 
attention :—Consisting of one continuous piece of enamelling, 
the artificial teeth present an uniformly even surface to 
action of the mouth and tongue, preventing lodgment of food 
and the vitiated secretions so universally complained of in 
the systems now in use. No metals, springs, wires, or fas- 
tenings are required, and the composition being manipulated, 
while in a perfectly plastic state, can be fitted over the most 
sensitive stump, loose tooth. or tender gum, without the 
slightest pain or inconvenience, avviding extraction and all 
operations. 

MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 30, BERNER’S-STREET, 

OXFORD-STREET. 
At home daily. Established upwards of thirty years. 
EETH.—9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square. W,—Important improvement on patent granted 

December 1852, to Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, which com- 
bines all the advantages of the chemically prepared india~ 
rubber, with greatly increased lightness and durability, and 
from all metals being dispensed with, is easily remodelleé 
to meet any alterstion that may take place in the mouth. 
Additional teeth can be easily added, and the patientis by this 
great desideratum saved that constant outlay which renders 
the present system so expensive, and puts it beyond the reach 


new system consist in the substance emp oyed never decaying 
or the teeth changing colour, and from their being prepared 
in the solid form a greatly increased durability is attained, 
and the ledgment of food in the interstices entirely prevented, 
thns insuring sweetness of breath and increased comtert, 
whilst from their close resemblance to the natural teeth de- 
tection is completely defied, andthe wearer saved the constant 
fear of discovery.—To be obtained only of Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 


| square, London: 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 10, El!don-square, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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DR. NEIL ARNOTT ON PROGRESS AND 
CIVILISATION. 
Just published, in 8vo 7 price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

A SURVEY of HU M AN PROGRESS, 
from the Savage State to the Highest Civilisation yet 
attained: a Progress as little perceived by the multitude in 
any age, as is the slow growing of a tree by the children who 
play under its shade—but which is leading ‘to a new condition 
of Mankind on Earth. By NEIL ARNOTT, M.D., F.R.S., 

F.R.C.P., &c., Physician bxtraordinary to the Queen. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 
Charles XI. scsscsssssessevssssseersrsesesseecsesesereeseere 18, 6d. 
édiémaque .. 
Louis XIV. 
Noel and Chapsal’s Frenc 













Cesar with Latin Notes 
Horace with Latin Note 
Virgil with Latin Notes ... , 
Chapsal's Models of Frenc . s. Od. 
The Saine, Poet 












La Fontaine's Fables ........cccsessersereeserseees 
All strongly bound in boards. 
Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged withAuthors’ 
by post on names and their several works. 


List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
German List. 

Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 


receipt of 
a postage 


F 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
stamp. | 





NEW PRACTICAL LAW BOOKS 
Just published. 

The THIRD EDITION of ALLNUTT’S PRAC- 
TICE of WILLS and ADMINISTRATIONS. By GEORGE 
8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Comprising full In- 
structions. with Precedents, from the making of the Will to 
the final distribution of the Estate. Price 21s. 

The LAW of COSTS, with all the Cases and 
Precedents of Bills of Costs. By W. MARSHALL, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the authors of Paterson, Macna- 
mara, and Marshall's “New Practice of the Common Law.” 
Price 21s. 

The THIRD EDITION of the CONSOLIDATION 
ACTS, with Notes of the 700 Cases decided on their construc- 
tion. By G. TAYLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 30s. 

The NEW PRACTICE of the COMMON LAW, 
with all the Forms, &c. By J. PATERSON, T. MACNA- 
MARA, and W. MARSHALL, Esgrs., Barristers-at-Law. 
In2vols. Price 31s. 6d 
Law Times Office, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Now READY at ALL the LIBRARIES. 


The THIRD EDITION of CRISPEN KEN. 
By the Author of“ Miriam May.” 2 vols. 

LOVING and BEING LOVED. By the Author 
of “ Zingra the Gipsy,’ &c. 2 vols. 

COURT LIFE at NAPLES in OUR OWN 


TIMES. 2 vols. 
A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS in the WESTERN 





WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his 
Daughter. 1 vol. 
JOHN WOODBURN: a Naval Novel. 1 vol. 


GREAT CATCHES or GRAND MATCHES. 
2 vols. 

The TABI ETTE BOOKE of LADYE MARY 
KEYES. 1 voi 

The CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE by 
o an STRIAN FRIGATE “NOVARA.” English Edition. 

The TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of Dr. 
WOLFF. ‘1 vol. 

PHILOSOPHY on the SCIENCE of TRUTH. 
By JAMES HAIG, M.A. 1 vol. 

HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, from 
the Death of oo" to the Present Time. By the Rev. 
G. G. PERRY. Vol. 

An ANSWER 4 the Rev. HENRY BRISTOW 
WILSON’'S ESSAY on the NATIONAL CHURCH. By 
JAMES WAYLAND JOYCE, M.A. 1 vol. 

An ANSWER to Dr. TEMPLE’S ESSAY on 
EDUCATION of the WORLD. By W. E. JELF, B.D., 
Bampton Lecturer for 1857. 1 vol. 

An ANSWER to Mr. BADEN POWELL’S 
ESSAY on the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By W. 
LEE, D.D.. Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 1 vol. 

An ANSWER to Professor JOWETT’S ESSAY 
on the INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. By JAMES 
FENDALL, M.A., Rector of Harlton. 1 vol. 

ANALYSIS of ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By 
Archdeacon DENISON. 1 vol. 

The AMERICAN CHURCH and the AMERICAN 
UNION. By HENRY CASWALL, D.D. 1 vol. 

LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND. 
1 vol. 

Sacnpers, OTLEY, andCo., 66, Brook-stre et, | Hanov er-square. 





New Edition, just published, 1s., or by post, 13 stamps; 
Abridged Edition, three stamps, 
rl r TTeD 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, and the only effectual mode of supply- 
ing them without extracting stumps, and without metals, 
springs, or wires, by means of GABRIEL'S Soft Flexible 
CORALITE GUMS, warranted to prove successful even when 
all other methodstail. None but pure first-class materials and 

workmanship employed, and supplied at half the usual cost. 

Chapter I.—Artificial Teeth and soft Coralite Gums. 

Chapter Il.—Natural Teeth ; their Diseases and Remedy. 

Chapter I[l.—Effect of improper Mastication on the Diges- 
tive Organs 

Chapter IV.—Beauty of the Face dependent on the Teeth. 

Chapter V.—Toothache; its Cure. 

Chapter VI.—Decay in Front Teeth, and Gabriel's Patent 
White Enamel. 

“ Gabriel's improvements are a great success; their system 
saves much money, more my appointment, and still more 
annoyance." —Morning Herald. 

Published by Smrxry, MARSHALL, and Co.; or of the 
Authors, Messrs. GABRIEL, Surgeon-Dentists (Diploma, 1815), 
by appointment to the Prince D'Ottajana, 27, Harley-street, 
Cavendish-square; and 34, L udgat>-bill, London. 
134, Duke-street. Birmingham: 65, New-street. 





Liverpool: | 
\ 


D. NUTT’S LIST 
POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS. 
2nd Edition, revised, in 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 


ONTES PAR EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
Edited, with Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, 
and a short Biography of the Author. By AUGUSTUS 
JESSOP, M.A., Head Master of King Edward VIth.’s School, 
Norwich. 
“The Editor has performed his task well, both his bio- 
graphy and notes being excellent.”—Atheneum 


12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French 
Reading Book for Military Students, containing Sketches of 
the Lives of the following eminent Warriors—Duguesclin, 
Bayard, Turenne, Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber. By .TH. 
KARCHER, French Master at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and formerly one of the 
Masters at Winchester College. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the IVth. Latin Grammar. Neatly 
bound in cloth, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Vith. Latin Grammar; with a 
Lexicon and Notes. Seventh Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 2s.6d. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Gram- 
mar; witha Lexicon. Second Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Rey. C. Wordsworth’ s Grammar; with a Lexicon and 
Appendix. Ninth Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Now complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with Pro- 
legomena, Notes and References, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges, 

*,* The Parts may still be had separately. St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d. ; St. Luke, 2s. ; 


St. John, 2s. 
GERMAN. 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES in Prose and 
Verse, with a close English Translation and brief Notes. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. The German Text alone, 8vo. sewed, 1s. 6d. 

OLLENDORF’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated 
(unabridged) from the Original French Edition. By 
HENRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo. cloth, price 5s.6d. KEY 
to ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

DEMMLER’S (F., Professor at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst) COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE. Second Editian, enlarged and improved. 
1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 6d 
DEMMLER’S GERMAN EXERCISES. Second 


Edition, enlarged and improved, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

— GERMAN READER. 
cloth 

BERNARD” S (Mme.) GERMAN EQUIVA- 
LENTS for ENGLISH THOUGHTS. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, 12th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 
his German Grammar. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cl. 3s, 

TIARKS’ KEY to ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s.6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRARNAR eas 
Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cl. 3s 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN RE ADING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the use of Students. By Dr. A. HEI- 
MANN. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK. With Notes. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELE- 
MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, Third Edition, 
revised, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST;; or, Conver- 
sations in English, French, and German; with Rules for 
Pronunciation, and a copious Vocabulary. Square 16mo. 
cloth. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. In English and German 
(only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGER’S (W.) GERMAN TALES and 
POETRY. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CON- 
VERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. el. 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S (Dr.) GERMAN READING-BOOK, 


on an entirely new principle. With copious Notes. Second 


Edition, cloth, 5s. 
FRENCH, 

O. C. ANGOVILLE’S (French Master at Win- 
chester College) COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. Third 
Edition. Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 
32mo. cloth, 2s. 

MANIER’S FRENCH PHRASE and WORD- 
BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff 
wrapper, Is. 6d. 

*,* These little books will be found extremely useful to 
beginners and students of the French Language. 


12mo. 





London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 
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“ None are superior.”"—Art Journal. 
“ Theirs are the finest.""—Photographic News. 
“ Brilliant and full of lite.’—Athenzum. 


ALBUM PORTRAITS, 
10 for 10s. 

Lonpon STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, poh Cheapside, two doors 
from Bow Chu 

Dressing-rooms’ “and attendants. a to hold 5 50, 10s, 





Just published in post S8yvo, (with Original Photograph ot 
Garibaldi and Plan of Gaeta), p' 0s, 6d. 
1 the TRACK of the GARIBALDIANS 
through Ls al and SICILY. By ALGERNON SID. 
NEY BICKNE 
London: + saan atone 8, King William-street, Strand, 


THE BOYLE LECTURES. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


THE BIBLE and the CRITICS: an In- 


~~ into the Objective Reality of Revealed Truths, 
Eight tures delivered at Trinit on Marylebone. By 
the Rev. EDWARD GARBE M.A., Incumbent of St 
seem. Grays-inn-road. 


eady on the 20th inst., 3s. 6d. clot 
OCIAL SCIENCE;; being Selections from 
John Cassell’s Prize Essays, by Working Men and 
Women; with Notes, 
CASSELL, PETTER. and Gatpry, La Belle Sauvage-yard, 
Ludgate-hill. London, E.C, 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
—_— all that is worthy of preservation. 
s. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound ‘for prizes an presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OOKS FOR MAGISTRATES. 
Just published. 


PART V. of COX’S REPORTS of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ LAW CASES, and APPEALS DECIDED by all 
the SUPERIOR COURTS. Price 4s. 6d. Issued quarterly. 
Parts I. to IV. may be had. Edited by E. W. COX, Esq., 
Recorder of Falmouth 


The SECOND. EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with 
Full Instructions, Forms, &c. Price 12s. cloth, By T. W. 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 


The PRACTICE of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 
By E. POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
Price 15s. 


The SUMMARY JURISDICTION of MAGIS- 
TRATES in gas with an Ontline of the Law of 
==pe By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. 


— LAW _ Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

WORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
“ne MISSIONS : 
a ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 


The AGENTS ‘of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
1s. 6d. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 2 


Discourse, 6d. 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
— LESSONS of the PESTILENCE:: a Discourse, 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 


* One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thoroughly 
mystical spiritualists of the present day.”—Rev. Laden Powell. 


Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

** A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can Tead asa 
whole without becoming wiser and — men.” —J. 
MorELL’s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best asto manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poera—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.”"—E. P. O'KELLY's 
Consciousness. 

*“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which’ aceeeny accompany true 
genius.” —Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a Jorer 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time." —Manchester Examiner. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest." —Critic. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. _ 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to insorm the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
tion, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress of 
his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put up in 
the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label 
outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad — suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Lh ppen ip in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street ; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
91, Johin-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechureh-street, 

ndon. 














Sixteen Lectures. 
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Printed and published by Joun CrockForD, at 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex. 
Saturday, August 10, 1861, 
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